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SEMANTICS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 
RICHARD KOEBNER 


THE word semantics is said to have three important meanings.’ It 
denotes first, ‘the study of the laws and conditions under which signs 
and symbols including words may be said to be meaningful’. This 
is an investigation that belongs properly to logic and is not directly 
the concern of the historian. But the second and third meanings 
noticed relate to inquiries in which the historian clearly has a direct 
interest. They are the study of ‘how human action is influenced by 
words, whether spoken by others or to oneself in thought’; and ‘the 
historical study of changes in the meanings of words’. For the 
historian these two inquiries will often be closely associated, and 
they will find themselves linked with other investigations of a similar 
kind. For example, words do not change their meanings fortui- 
tously; they often acquire specific meanings in connection with 
specific events and situations. And, just as words have an impact 
upon actions, so there is an impact of actions upon words which is 
of particular interest to the historian. Moreover, situations and 
actions sometimes lead to the creation of new expressions, which in 
turn may not only instigate a particular course of action but may also 
exert an enduring influence upon social attitudes. And again, the 
investigation of the currency and diffusion of particular words and 
expressions may be of the utmost importance in historiography. 
There is probably no period in history which may not be enlightened 
by a pursuit of these inquiries; the semantic approach to history has 
something to reveal in all periods. But it may be observed that the 
reciprocal impact of social situations and events upon words, and 
of words upon actions and attitudes has been increasing in frequency 
and force during the last two centuries, and consequently the 
semantic approach to history is of particular interest to the historian 
of modern times. 


1 

Of all the words and expressions which may interest the historian, 
there is one class which is recognized to be of conspicuous impor- 
tance. These are the words which, in the discussion of public affairs, 
are the means of swaying the moods and attitudes of hearers and 
readers: catchwords, watchwords, or slogans. In politics slogans are 
often the means of bringing people together in self-assertion or 
self-defence: they create solidarity. They are at work when people 


1S. J. HAYAKAWA. Article on ‘Semantics’ written for the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and published in advance in ETC, 1952. 
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engage to co-operate in maintaining old institutions or in creating 
new. They inspire enthusiasm for common causes. They provoke 
love and loyalty; or alternatively they instigate disgust and hatred, 
And the object of these emotions may be institutions, communities, 
or individuals. Moreover, it is clear that political and other slogans 
are increasingly important in proportion to the numbers to be 
enlisted in the common cause. 

But the obvious slogans of political debate are by no means the 
only subjects of profitable inquiry. The function which makes the 
spoken and written word an important element in the nexus of 
historical happenings is its instrumentality in shaping the conscious- 
ness of social bonds and cleavages, of loyalties and conflicts. And 
words may express and promote such consciousness without being 
visibly stamped with the character of catchwords. The name 
Europe, for example, or the adjective Western are not obviously 
slogans of propaganda. They have, it is true, been harnessed for 
such purposes, but this could only come about because they were 
already expressions in literature and conversation which served as 
symbols of solidarity in matters of civilization and politics. 

Europe and Asia, the West, and the East, and other geographical 
and racial generalizations are closely related to another broad 
category of expressions — those which concern the place of men in 
the progress of time and in the vicissitudes of history. To belong to 
the present, to have roots in the past or, on the conttary, to look back 
on the past as something outlived — these are confessions of social 
faith. And these beliefs are embodied in words which compose 
what may be called our vocabulary of historical consciousness. It 
contains such well-known items as modern and ancient, the notion 
of the classical, and the terms that are employed to denote definable 
units of time, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Mercantilism, the 
Enlightenment, etc. These expressions are not (what they appear to 
be) merely condensed statements of historical facts; they were 
certainly not created for this purpose. They are primarily expressions 
of social attitudes. They have become indispensable because it was 
important for man to identify his place in history. And in this 
context they have come to express passion and partisanship. In each 
of these instances, indeed, antagonistic passions may impart different 
colours to the same word. The word modern may to one man sound 
like a spirited order of the day, and to another may express con- 
tempt or despair. The phrase the Middle Ages may pass for the 
symbol of something venerable as well as for something sinister. 
Indeed to be exposed to passionate and conflicting interpretations is 
the essence of these expressions. And because of their ambiguity 
they have become both important and intractable elements in the 
life of contemporary societies. They embody the emotive connota- 
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tions of that historical consciousness which has become a vital force 
in the movements which constitute the social life of modern peoples. 
And to these workings of historical consciousness semantic investi- 
gation offers a profitable way of approach. 

We must go further. The power to inspire, to influence the 
imagination of groups of people in a common cause and to secure 
allegiance to its representatives may even belong to words which 
originally have unpretentious functions in common speech. The 
most important among these words are the pronouns we and our. 
Plain and harmless though they seem, they are able to exert tremen- 
dous power. They indicate a right to speak in the name of a great 
social unit, a nation, a class, a whole civilization; and they may even 
suggest that these units have a collective personality. The man who 
addresses an audience in the name of those to whom he refers by 
the word we presents himself as the representative of that unit. He 
creates the illusion that its members are in fact animated by one 
spirit and are speaking with one voice. At the same time the word 
we becomes invested with an emotive character. It is voiced em- 
phatically; it may become an exclamation. This emotive connotation 
very often serves the purpose of making a large multitude submit to 
a single command which is persuasively presented to it as being their 
own collective will. It would be wrong, however, to assume that this 
reference was originally devised for propaganda: it answers to the 
elementary needs of communal life. At an early date we became 
tinged with deep feeling on occasions when this assertion was most 
spontaneous. In many Hebrew Psalms, the prayer and confession 
of the believer alternates between referring to his own person and 
speaking in the name of the people or addressing the people; it 
alternates between myself and we, and we adds emphasis to the 
myself. And a long tradition leads from these elementary pro- 
nouncements to modern national and international proclamations, 
such as the American Declaration of Independence (‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident’). Consequently it may be of the utmost 
importance for the historian to ascertain the social connections and 
interests which are concentrated in the simple word we on the differ- 
ent occasions of its appearance. 

Not words only but also particles of words have careers of 
historical importance. Ancient Greek has provided the language of 
the modern world with the suffix ismos. Originally it referred to 
actions which are at the same time denoted by the cognate suffix 
izein making a verb; the suffix istes denoting a person active in the 
appropriate ismos. All these three suffixes have taken part in the 
formation of modern languages; they have become international 
links between national vernaculars. In the case of ism—and to a 
lesser degree also of ist — this interconnection is not only a feature 
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of grammar and lexicography, but is at the same time a manifesta- 
tion of highly important interrelations in public life. The suffix ism 
has come to denote not so much the action in progress (as it did in 
Greek words like Ostracismos and baptismos) as principles of action 
or intentions. In this meaning it makes the word to which it is 
attached understood far beyond the country of its birth, the more so 
because in most cases the root of the word, like the suffix, is of 
classical origin. There is atheism, dogmatism and rationalism in 
religion, idealism and materialism in philosophy, impressionism in art. 
But the isms which have had the strongest emotional appeal are those 
which signify topics of political conflict: liberalism, conservatism, 
nationalism, capitalism, socialism, communism, imperialism. Indeed, 
the ism suffix has won a leading position in shaping modern political 
slogans. It has developed in two directions. The suffix serves the 
purpose of denoting the principle which a party or, more generally, 
a section of society, accepts as representing its belief in matters of 
public interest: /iberalism, socialism and communism. But at the 
same time the suffix ism itself has added a note of derogation to the 
words to which it is attached: despotism when used in France before 
and during the Revolution, became a word of this sort, and im- 
perialism has today acquired a sharply derogatory meaning. Indeed, 
this suffix has served to concentrate great blocks of political emotion 
which would otherwise have remained dispersed and consequently 
less effective. , 

Our survey of expressions, which provide subject matter for the 
semantic approach to history, began with political slogans; and has 
returned to them. And we can now distinguish the major groups of 
expressions on which historical semantics may profitably concentrate. 
Some of them have a direct bearing on the struggles of the political 
scene; and among these the political and social isms are the most 
prominent. But side by side with these we are faced with expressions 
which at first sight appear politically neutral. They purport to serve 
as symbols for the great facts of civilization. These terms often 
explicitly refer to periods of history — the modern, the medieval, the 
ancient. In other cases this symbolic language avails itself of a 
terminology derived from geographical orientations such as the 
West and the East. But the geographical element is soon lost sight 
of. The United States for example, call themselves, and are called, 
a Western country in contradistinction to Russia, China and Japan, 
though in fact they lie to the east of these countries. The distinction 
between East and West has indeed ceased to be geographical and 
has come to represent different historical traditions. And _ these 
words, together with those which appear to denote periods of time 
have come to belong to a category of expressions which represent a 
reading of history. It may then be said that political and historical 
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expressions compose the two major groups of expressions of interest 
to the historian. 

These groups, however, are by no means mutually exclusive. 
‘Historical’ expressions are not merely attempts to formulate 
general views about spatial and temporal units of civilization. On 
closer scrutiny they always prove insufficient and even misleading in 
this respect. They would never have achieved popularity if the final 
decision concerning their use had remained with the historian or the 
social scientist. They endeared themselves to innumerable educated 
and half-educated men because they answered to their desire to 
ascertain and assert their own place in history. They express certain 
basic convictions which have come to be shared by groups of 
individuals. People believe themselves to belong — for good or for 
evil — to the present age, to have their roots in Western or in Eastern 
civilization, to have a spiritual ancestry in this or that epoch of the 
past. They also believe they are participating in the endeavour to 
annihilate or at least mitigate the unhealthy after-effects of bygone 
periods. In short, these words are images of the historical world 
which spring from and determine present behaviour; they represent 
the deep-seated need of men to have their station in life defined as a 
station in history. And we give to this want and to its fulfilment the 
name of ‘historical consciousness’. But we must never forget that 
‘historical consciousness’ means a station in present life. The 
‘historical consciousness’ of an individual is not an intellectual 
orientation but an urge, charged with emotion, to realize certain aims 
and suppress certain influences: it represents passion and partisan- 
ship and is never strictly separated from political partisanship. 
Whoever asserts that he is of the modern or the Western world is 
giving an account to himself of his attitude towards the matters of 
current interest. 

The political connotation of ‘historical’ expressions has a counter- 
part in the references to history implied in many ‘political’ expres- 
sions. Political and social doctrine may, indeed, try to impart an 
abstract and general meaning to terms like democracy, despotism, 
socialism, capitalism, imperialism, but theoretical definitions will not 
prevent the public at large from associating with such words allu- 
sions to particular historical realities— to governments or parties 
or class interests or nations. In the eighteenth century the word 
despotisme could rarely be pronounced without recalling either the 
Sultan or the Czar or the Court of Versailles. Liberals who were for 
a time identified as Spanish revolutionaries, later came to mean the 
bulk of Western European industrialists and their allies who advo- 
cated free trade. The word imperialism has, in all its variegated 
applications, never lost a peculiar connotation in virtue of which it 
fecalls the spots on the map painted red — Great Britain with its 
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dependencies and connections. While giving the appearance of 
denoting abstract principles these words have, in fact, come into 
being to suggest the palpable presence of individual realities. And, 
these historical entities were from the first consciously invested with 
the emotive pulls which belonged to the abstract expressions which 
were used to denote them. An image, even if it was no more than a 
phantom of history, was originally read into them and has for the 
most part clung to them ever since. Political expressions, then, 
however seriously they aspire to a theoretical validity, are entrenched 
in historical consciousness. And they loose themselves from this 
connection only when the historical realities to which they originally 
referred have faded from popular memory. But when this happens 
these expressions lose whatever popular meaning they once possessed. 
Despotism has become a rather colourless word, its place having 
been taken by words which refer to current political struggles — 
Fascism or the totalitarian state. Already in 1840 de Tocqueville 
perceived that ‘the old words despotism and tyranny are inappro- 
priate’. And in this manner our political vocabulary is constantly 
recreated by the current movement of events. 

The most general expression whose semantic vicissitudes may be 
profitably studied by the historian, — the word we — occupies the 
ground common to the language of politics and that of ‘historical 
consciousness’. It represents in its simplest form the collectivity of 
‘a community organized for action; and at the same time it represents 
the feeling of continuity, the assertion of durability in spite of 
change. It is the most emphatic expression of both the political and 
the historical consciousness. 


2 

The semantic approach to history— historiography as_ the 
investigation of the meanings of words—is not, of course, new. It 
has already remarkable results to show in the history of institutions. 
For institutions are inseparable from the legal expressions used in 
acts of legislation or administrative orders. And while modern 
legislators may take some care to have such terms circumstantially 
defined, in ages when custom had not yet been codified, the language 
of the lawyers and of the chancelleries unavoidably reflected the 
spoken language of jurisdiction. Whenever an historian has to 
interpret the text of an edict, of a judgment, or a plea he is faced 
with this spoken language. In a single document he gets only a 
glimpse of it; the expressions he finds there rarely carry their full 
meaning upon the surface: for that he must go to a wider context, a 
context which expands the more closely it is studied. 

The semantic approach to history reveals, for example, how close 
are the connections between juridical and political expressions; legal 
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terms being transferred into political, and political into legal. The 
word imperium in Roman law indicated the competence of certain 
superior magistrates, but the phrases imperium populi Romani and 
imperium orbis terrarum referred to the historical achievements of the 
Romans, and were charged with emotional significance. Ever since 
the time of the Roman civil commotions the word Liberty has 
concentrated in itself notable objects of political endeavour and 
achievement, but /ibertas (and its cognate terms in other languages) 
has also denoted legal institutions — the legal rights belonging to 
citizenship, the legal privileges of the Church and other corporate 
bodies, and the qualifications for holding real property. Of course 
these legal rights and institutions could become centres of political 
dispute, but this happened only on special occasions and for the 
most part /iberty has a legal and a political history which run side 
by side. In the early urban and rural development of medieval 
Western Europe and Italy, the Teutonic word Burg (bourg, borgo, 
borough) denoted a place of dense settlement. From this name legal 
qualifications like those of the bourgeois and the burgage tenure 
(Burgrecht, burgesia) were derived. But in the nineteenth century 
bourgeoisie had become the name of a class interest thought to be 
definitely modern, and later stigmatized this interest as undesirable. 
The development of the expression serf as it came to be used from 
the end of the first millenium A.D. from the Roman and early 
medieval word servus is a question no less intricate than that of the 
shifts of meaning attached to the modern political watchwords 
liberalism and imperialism. And together with the inquiry into the 
vicissitudes of meaning, the investigation of the geographical 
diffusion of words has been no less enlightening. The story of the 
migration of such juridical terms as /ocatio in the German-Slavonic 
borderlands of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, or of con- 
stitutional terms such as the modern minister, secretary of state, and 
parliamentary party, or of military titles of rank such as general, 
lieutenant and admiral, is an aspect of constitutional history not less 
important than the fortunes of institutions and practices. 

But whatever profitableness this approach has shown in respect 
of legal and institutional history, its value in the investigation of 
‘historical consciousness’, that is, of the understanding men have 
had of their place in history and the political beliefs that have been 
expressed in this manner, is pre-eminent. Indeed, most of the 
evidence we have in this matter is ‘semantic’. The study of the 
expressions of a political vocabulary, however, presents peculiar 
difficulties. Like the expressions of a legal vocabulary, they are 
instruments in the handling of social affairs and represent themselves 
as susceptible of definition. But while the meaning of a legal term 
can often be ascertained with some precision, and while its range of 
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movement is usually narrow and its transformation slow and 
orderly, the meaning of political terms is subject to no authority but 
its acceptance by the public which uses it or to which it is addressed. 
The expressions of our political vocabularies, and among them of our 
vocabulary of ‘historical consciousness’, are unavoidably am- 
biguous: their meaning is in perpetual movement and one meaning 
constantly overlaps another. These expressions spring from vague 
emotions, and are more often powerful than precise. In them social 
organizations becomes articulate to ordinary people who have from 
generation to generation to adjust their life to it. The language of 
our political formulas and of our historical consciousness teaches 
the individual that he is moving in a world governed by collective 
personalities, old and young, friends and foes, each of which has a 
distinct character. These personalities bear the names of nations, 
religions, Classes, interests, movements, powers, races, generations, 
‘civilizations. Represented by their names they are co-ordinated to 
one another and form the social world into which the individual was 
born. But since these names are always coloured by emotion, and 
are voiced with approval or disapproval, they at the same time 
suggest to the individual what his own place shall be in that world. 
Injunctions of solidarity and commands of enmity radiate from 
them. 

_ The semantic approach to history may then begin with what a 
dictionary can supply. There some of the vicissitudes of the words 
and expressions the historian is concerned with are to be discovered; 
and even the dates at which changes of meaning earliest manifested 
themselves may be given. But the part played by a word in the 
history of a society does not become apparent in the context of 
exemplary phrases. Even a very full enumeration of applications 
such as is represented in concordances of the vacabulary of individual 
authors and works does not bring to the surface the social and 
political realities to which the word was allied. Where the object of 
the historian is to discover the manner in which human action and 
the words of a political vocabulary are interrelated, the dictionary 
is only a beginning. 

A sentence which presents the immediate context of the word has 
to be seen in its own larger context: it is part of a speech or a written 
argument; the speech or argument is an episode in the progress of a 
discussion; the discussion is aroused by problems in which a smaller 
or larger group of contemporaries is passionately engaged. The 
political or historical expression is aimed to make people feel what 
is at stake for them. The historical moment is, as it were, condensed 
in its sound. And not until the historian succeeds in seeing the 
expression in this interrelation with facts which matter for society 
can he understand the historical consciousness which is propagated 
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by the concept. From interpreting words in the context of specific 
situations, he passes to inquire what these situations have meant to 
the men concerned in them and from there he must go on to show 
how the word became a partner of the action which grappled with 
the situation. 


3 

That the semantic approach to history may be revealing when 
the historian is concerned with specific situations is not to be 
doubted. The history of a political slogan can help elucidate such 
a situation and may supply what is necessary to make it intelligible. 
But it remains to be considered whether what I have called ‘historical 
consciousness’ and its place in social organization and political 
endeavour is a coherent aggregate of facts which can be profitably 
treated in this manner. And that it is so becomes evident as soon as 
we have defined more exactly what kind of ‘historical consciousness’ 
gives promise of being elucidated by the ‘semantic’ approach. 

In its most general meaning the term ‘historical consciousness’ 
applies to the totality of ideas and images representing to the 
individual the world of the past and the present in which he finds 
himself located. This is an assemblage of notions of a very diverse 
character. Parochial notions of family and local tradition are 
closely interwoven with notions concerning the larger units of the 
nation, the state, the religious community, vocation, social class, and 
partnership in an older or a younger generation. Every one of these 
relationships is bound up with loyalties and antagonisms. In this 
emotional context historical consciousness is in everyday life felt 
spontaneously. Certainly, very often its elements were available 
before they were rendered important to the individual by emphatic 
public appeals. Nevertheless, this is not the whole truth about them. 
Historical consciousness relating to the largest units, those of the 
great historical nations, of states and empires, of churches, of class 
conditions, and finally of civilizations, did not come to life and assert 
its reality by spontaneous feeling; it is the outcome of deliberate 
design. If the individual is not particularly tutored and indoctrinated 
he can scarcely give account to himself of the extent of those units, 
of their foundation in the past and the obligations of solidarity and 
enmity they impose on him. This broader content of historical 
consciousness is continuously brought home to him by the agents of 
public life, by rulers and political leaders, by orators, teachers and 
writers. Without the continuous action of these functionaries of the 
larger units there would be no historical consciousness in the proper 
sense of the word; indeed there would be no history at all. But by 
Virtue of their continuous action historical consciousness takes 
shape. And this formative process is one of the comprehensive 
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subjects of world history. Its career is marked out by words which 
have a symbolic reference to the units in question, that is by political 
and historical expressions. 

The simplest of these expressions, one which is present in every 
national community in its own vernacular form, the word we, is the 
root from which all the varieties of social and historical integration 
are derived. The unity of a nation is never merely the outcome of 
unconscious growth. It has always had to conquer the parochial 
units of people who had to be made aware of their affiliation to the 
national whole. The names by which national units have become 
known in history have had their own vicissitudes. They came into 
being on specific occasions; but it was only long after they were in 
use that they were universally endorsed by the society to which they 
referred. National self-identification, the assertion of a compre- 
hensive ourselves might well find expression in a variety of names, 
The original name might by reason of particular historical fate be 
overlaid by another name. Such was the case with the names 
Israel, the Hebrews and the Jews. In other cases the common name 
accepted by the people itself might not be that by which it was 
identified by its neighbours — as, for example, in the case of the 
Hellenes Graeci in Ancient history, and of the Deutsche, Allemands 
and Germans in European history. In modern history we have the 
example of the English colonies in North America asserting their 
identity under the name of Americans—a name’ to which Latin- 
Americans cannot but take exception. Finally a single denomination 
may come to have a different meaning in different countries, as in the 
case of the Franks. Such instances taken at random bear witness to 
the fact that the vicissitudes of national denominations are one of 
the fundamental processes in history: the process by which nations 
come to confess to their historical identity and by which this identity 
is recognized abroad. 

The comprehensive process has to be borne in mind whenever 
names of national units are submitted to historical and philological 
inquiry. The documents testifying to the use of such names should 
be scrutinized in respect of the occasions on which they arose. 
What has to be looked for is the manner in which in each case ‘his- 
torical consciousness’ as applied to the collectivity of a nation 
either asserted its continuity or accommodated itself to the new 
facts of national solidarity as they emerged. This awareness is never 
operative once and for all; it is continuously at work in so far as the 
necessity persists to assert again and again the collectivity of national 
unity. Of course it would be unjust to say that the nomenclature of 
national awareness has not attracted the attention of scholars. But 
it may be predicted that new and significant shades of meaning will 
come to the surface if these matters of nomenclature are approached 
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| from the point of view of the history of ‘historical consciousness’. 
» And what applies to the ‘semantics’ of the national units applies no 
b Jess to the expressions in which are concentrated the understanding 
| of common national and social interests. We have already referred 


to the example of the word /iberty. But there are other expressions 
of the same character, each of which have had a significant history: 
the word industry, for example. In the eighteenth century this word 
still signified mainly handicrafts and luxuries; but it rapidly acquired 


| a different meaning when it was extended to cover the mechanical 


mass production which was later declared to be the outcome of an 
‘industrial revolution’. This instance shows how ‘historical con- 
sciousness’ assumes control of language. We cannot here set out a 
catalogue of words which in their history give evidence of changing 
attitudes to common interests, but attention may perhaps be called 
to the term /mperium and its European derivatives: empire, imperial, 
imperialism. The history of this expression is full of characteristic 
vicissitudes which begin in the Republic of ancient Rome and have 
continued to the present day. 


4 

In medieval and modern times historical consciousness has moved 
continuously within, not only national but international horizons. 
The successors to the Roman world identified themselves first with 
Christendom, then with Europe and with civilization or Kultur, and 
finally in the twentieth century the expression Western Civilization 
has come to the surface. And in the last two centuries this “super- 
national’ historical consciousness has entered a stage of development 
unparalleled before and one to which linguistic usage gives notable 
expression. 

In the course of these centuries, innovations and shifts in the 
associations of political and historical expressions have developed 
with restless, almost feverish haste. A great variety of slogans 
expressive of political belief has appeared, and a lavish use has been 
made of the suffix ism. And these changes have been reflected back 
into the past which has acquired a new diversification of successive 
epochs. Both complexes of ideas are closely interrelated, and there 
are marked affinities that connect them with the expressions European 
and Western Civilization. And the manner in which all these terms 
really compose a single world of expressions becomes evident if we 
add to them the term modern. What is new in recent historical 


consciousness is the specific meaning which this word has acquired 


since about the middle of the eighteenth century. The term modern 
has come to emphasize the conviction that the present age is one of 
incessant crises leading on to new developments not comparable 


| with any the past has seen. To understand the present age as a time 
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heavy with impending catastrophe is an attitude that can look back 
to a long tradition. It has often derived fresh inspiration from the 
Hebrew prophets. It has had its secular varieties, from classical 
visions of human decadence to Hamlet’s discovery that ‘the time 
is out of joint’. But what is new in the recent understanding of the 
modern age is the understanding that the critical present is at the 
same time the beginning of a completely new period in human 
history. The present is understood to be creative to the same degree F 
as it is catastrophic. This conviction has come to be symbolized in | 
the word modern. And this change of meaning is reflected in the 
new meanings which have been acquired by the political and | 
historical expressions mentioned before, the ideological slogans as 


well as the stereotyped formulas serving as verbal compendia for F . 


such bygone stages of civilization, such as the Middle Ages. 

Since approximately 1750, social and intellectual change has fF 
involved more than a mere revision of loyalties and traditions. It 
has meant more than an assertion of solidarity with common causes f 
whether represented by authority or by the people or by religion or 
by humanity. All these causes have become more or less clearly 
related to a common cause specifically new, the demands of the age, 


the necessities of the present. Individuals have been pressed to F - 


identify themselves with the causes peculiar to the time into which 
they were born. Indeed a new kind of loyalty has come to b — 
accepted, a loyalty to the moment in which we live. The meaning of 
this moment was, and still is defined in the most contradictory 
terms. The ‘cause’ of the present day was always understood asa 
struggle against sinister powers which were partly the heritage of a 
vicious past and partly the product of contemporary conditions. 
Loyalty to the present did not necessarily mean either revolution or 
even reform; it could be decidedly conservative. But even so, a 
with Edmund Burke, recognition was paid to the fact that there was 
a new moment of history which demanded allegiance. This convic- 
tion then, is common to all the modern ideologies, all the party 
slogans, all the isms of the last two centuries; it is a modification of 
meaning which has penetrated the whole vocabulary. And it is a 
emphatically and even more fervently expressed in negative watch- 
words, such as despotism in the eighteenth century and imperialism 
now, as it is in activist proclamations. 

The combative alignments of the modern world are the political 
implications of the idea that the modern world is a new world. Bul 
this idea has at the same time necessitated new intellectual attitudes 
towards the past. The enlightened individual who followed intelli 
gently the demands of the age was led to inquire into his ancestry. 
He had to locate himself in history. He had to form appropriate 
opinions concerning the stages of civilization from which the preset 
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age had emerged. The ‘meaning’ attributed to the contemporary 
moment had to be transposed into a view of the past; the past, that 
is, had to be assimilated to the present. The historic process came 
to be seen as having been built up by immanent forces which had 
made for different civilizations and different ages. The notions of 
the ‘spirit of the age’, the ‘spirit of the nation’, the spirit of the 
Ancient, the Western, the Eastern world were taken to represent 


_ demonstrable facts. A powerful impetus was given to historical 
| speculation. All the theories concerning the structure of world- 
» history from Montesquieu down to our own time are in the last 


resort motivated by the conviction that the present age has a unique 
character and a message of its own. 

This is not the place to show how the variety of these philosophies 
is conditioned by the different attitudes of their authors towards the 
present age. Nor can we enter into the political and economic 


' realities which for two centuries have continuously given plausibility 


to this basic conviction — the conviction that the present age was 


how this new historical consciousness and its influences on public 
life can be understood in a ‘semantic’ approach, a study of the 
career of political and historical expressions and slogans. Of course 
itis not to be supposed that this approach will teach us all we ought 
to know about this widely ramified development. And its profitable- 


| ness is limited so long as we are concerned with individual thinkers 


who initiated political and historical expressions or gave them new 
meanings which directly or indirectly referred to the present age. 
To them the significant word was in the main an instrument for 
understanding the situation. They remained masters of the word 
and did not succumb to its emotive connotations and suggestive 
power. But when these expressions reached people who were not 
leaders of thought, but felt intensely the urge to determine the course 
of public life, a new situation appeared. They were confronted with 
the task of asserting the meaning of the present movement as a 
matter of vital importance to the public conscience, whether that of 
the nation at large or that of a certain class or that of a new genera- 
tion. Their purpose was to exploit the passion which the expression 
carried with it. And in giving to the collective conscience a passion- 
ate bias the impressive word has always been the decisive agent. So 
it is by studying the diffusion of the new political and historical 
formulas that we see how modern historical consciousness has come 
to shape the popular mind all over the world. For the conviction 
that history has passed into a new stage of unprecedented promises 
as well as ominous foreboding, has become a popular belief not 
only in the communities of the Western European tradition (where it 
originated) but also among those peoples which have hitherto had 
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only a superficial contact with the West — in Russia and the Balkans, 
in Asia and in Africa. Indeed, expressions invented in Europe— 
democracy, socialism, national Renaissance, imperialism, etc.: have 
come to compose a political vocabulary which is now common to 
all peoples. 

The ‘semantic’ study of history, the investigation of the influence 
of words upon actions and the study of the changes of meaning 


which words have undergone, is liable to breed a certain kind of | 


historical scepticism. The vague and emotive expressions which fil] 
the popular mind and which are significant on account of their 


power to influence behaviour, reappear in the writings of philo- f 
sophers and are often represented there as having a scientific [ 


validity. And it would seem that the net result of this study is to 
suggest that scientific inquiry is unavoidably contaminated by 
political interest. Or, if scepticism does not reach so far as this, at 
least it will appear that the philosopher and the historian are pulling 
in a different direction from the politician: concerned with a common 
vocabulary, the first are trying to remove from its expressions just that 
ambiguity which (in so far as it can be concealed) makes them 
valuable and effective for the second. 

The situation, however, is not so simple and one-sided as this 
view would make it appear. If the ‘semantic’ approach to history 
. does anything, it calls our attention to these tensions; it sets both 
politician and philosopher on their guard and shows the manner in 
which they can profitably go into partnership — the politician as the 
interpreter of the situation and the philosopher and the historian as 
the critic of his excesses. It may be true that the materials of philo- 
sophical analysis are nothing more than the expressions which 
belong to a popular vocabulary, and that scientific history is never 
more than a comment upon that popular historical consciousness 
which is misrepresented as history; but the analysis and the comment 
have their effect. They make us less ready victims of destructive 
ambiguities and less liable to mistake the expressions of popular 
historical consciousness for historical realities. Every people un- 
avoidably seeks a place for itself in history; it interprets the past in 
order to be at home in the present: the service of the scientific 
historian is to keep that interpretation from becoming so remote 
from what the evidence obliges us to believe that it no longer retains 
the plausibility upon which its power depends. Politics is a battle 
of ambiguities: the service of the philosopher is to keep ambiguity 
within bounds and to prevent it from engendering useless illusions. 
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An acute Venetian observer, commenting on the attitude of the 
Welsh to Henry Tudor, declared: “The Welsh may now be said to 
have recovered their former independence, for the wise and fortunate 
Henry VII is a Welshman.’ It was a shrewd observation, for the 
Welsh saw in Bosworth not the healing of the wounds of civil strife, 
but the fulfilment of the national destiny of Wales. This was the 
victory of the Red Dragon, the triumphant restoration to its rightful 
dominion over the whole island, of the ancient British ruling house. 
It was the vindication of the messianic prophecies of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and the Welsh bards, who had long foretold the coming 
of a national deliverer of Welsh stock to liberate his people from 
alien rule and to humble Saxon pride. In the dark days that followed 
the final loss of Welsh independence in 1283, it was these vatici- 
nations which had buoyed the Welsh up with a sense of pride in the 
past and hope for the future. Having no king, no capital, no 
representative assembly, no legal, ecclesiastical, or educational, 
institutions of their own, their sense of nationality had crystallized 
around their pride in their racial descent and their language. 

It was the son of a Breton adventurer, one of the Conqueror’s 
entourage, who had traced an illustrious pedigree for the Welsh. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth claimed for them descent from Brutus and 
the men of Troy. Sprung from the self-same stock as the Romans, 
the British, in Geoffrey’s narrative, could boast of exploits which 
dimmed the lustre of even imperial Rome. And the Welsh language, 
daughter of the ancient British tongue, was still the hallmark of the 
racial superiority of their descendants over the base-born Saxons, 
whose rude forebears had been no better than heathen savages. The 
Welsh bards, whose traditions went back centuries before Geoffrey, 
had created a literary language common to the whole of Wales and 
transcending all regional and dialectal differences. These poets, were 
the guardians of national feeling; they it was, more than all others, 
who had created that upsurge of patriotic Welsh fervour on behalf 
of Henry Tudor as the liberator of destiny, on the tide of which he 
was swept to victory at Bosworth. 

Geoffrey’s ‘matter of Britain’, everywhere so popular in England 
and Wales in Tudor times, was nowhere more influential than in 
Wales. While the squires of Tudor and early Stuart Wales revelled 
in the emancipated air of careers open to Welsh talents, and parti- 
cipated freely and gladly in the activities of the English state, they 
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also gloried in the thought that their language, their literature, and 
their history, were the oldest and most honourable in the kingdom. 
As long as Geoffrey’s History of the Kings of Britain defied exposure 
— and how hard a long line of Welsh authors strove to defend him 
from the ‘calumnies’ of his critics — Welsh national pride seemed 
securely rooted. 

But by the middle of the eighteenth century, great changes had 
taken place. The landed estates were by this time much larger, and 
the number of landowners considerably fewer than they had been 
earlier. Closer contact with contemporary English society had 
tended to make the upper classes almost entirely English in speech 
and culture. They were no longer the discriminating patrons of 
Welsh literature that they had been, and there were confident 
predictions that the Welsh language would have entirely disappeared 
within a century. Moreover, for most people of learning, Geoffrey’s 
‘matter’ was now thoroughly discredited. So that a real interest in 
things Welsh was almost extinct among the great landowners. 

This was partially counterbalanced by a growing interest among 
men drawn mainly from among the clergy and professional classes. 
The most prominent figures in this reawakening were the Morris 
brothers and their circle. Lewis Morris was an agent of the Crown 
in Wales, Richard a clerk in the Navy Office, and William a customs 
officer at Holyhead. They and their friends, like middle-class people 
in other European countries, were unable to participate in the 
cosmopolitan aristocratic culture of the eighteenth century, and so 
tended to cling all the more affectionately to their own mother 
tongue and national associations. 

It was a devotion to the language, literature, and history, of 
Wales, which again formed the basis of their patriotism. Their 
enthusiasm for the language was boundless, and they were incensed 
at any suggestion that the sooner it became extinct the better. But 
they lacked the discrimination which might have enabled them to 
follow in the footsteps of Edward Lluyd, a Welshman of encyclo- 
paedic knowledge,who had earlier in the eighteenth century, been the 
first to evolve a scientific method for the study of the language. In 
the field of literature, however, they were largely responsible for the 
rediscovery of the treasures of Welsh medieval literature which lay 
buried and forgotten in manuscripts in the libraries of the now 
apathetic squires. Resurrecting the traditional strict metres of the 
cynghanedd, an alliterative and rhyming structure peculiar to Welsh 
verse, they secured for them an established place in modern Welsh 
literature. As far as the history of Wales was concerned, they could 
still not bear to part with many of the old myths. Historical legends 
are usually more flattering to a patriot’s national vanity than sober 
unbiased history. 
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The main focus of this interest was the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, founded in 1751 by Richard Morris. This was the 
Welsh patriotic society, mark I, the prototype of the many other 
societies that were to be formed in London, as this one was, and in 
Wales, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its avowed 
objects were the preservation and fostering of the language, litera- 
ture, history and customs of the Welsh. 

Later on, towards the turn of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, this revival got a powerful, but not 
altogether healthy, stimulus from the Romantic movement. The 
Romantics contributed enormously to the propagation of the idea 
of nationality in Wales as they did elsewhere. But some of the Welsh 
Romantics, like their brethren in other countries, held the most 
fantastic notions concerning literature and history, and they created 
a mass of spurious material which was perpetuated long after their 
time. The two outstanding Welsh examples are Iolo Morganwg 
(Edward Williams) and William Owen Pughe. Each, in his own 
way, was a man of great ability and learning, and a sincere patriot. 
They were the mainsprings of the Gwyneddigion, another influential 
patriotic society of London Welshmen. They joined forces to 
produce an immense volume of medieval Welsh verse and prose, 
The Myvyrian Archaeology. Yet Pughe turned out to be a philo- 
logical quack and Iolo a literary forger. Pughe did incredible harm 
because he refused to rest content with fulfilling the grammarian’s 
task of describing the language as he found it. He would insist on 
presenting it as he thought it ought to be. As he was regarded by his 
contemporaries and by subsequent generations as an oracle, he did 
untold damage to the writing of Welsh in the nineteenth century. 
lolo Morganwg was an even more extraordinary figure. He 
possessed an astonishingly profound knowledge of the history and 
literature of Wales, and a patriotic passion that matched it. But it 
was a curiously distorted passion. So thoroughly imbued was he 
with the romantic glories of his native Glamorgan that he was 
convinced that it was natives of this province who had made all the 
most significant contributions to the cultural life of Wales. In 
particular he felt certain that the greatest of all Welsh poets, Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, was Glamorgan-born. To prove his point, he produced 
a series of most artistically forged poems purporting to be Dafydd’s 
own work. So skilful were his deceptions that they remained 
undetected until the present century. A comparison of Iolo’s 
forgeries with those of the Scot, McPherson, who claimed to have 
discovered and translated the work of an ancient Gaelic bard, 
Ossian, is most interesting, for McPherson’s most effective critic 
was Evan Evans, a member of the Morrisian circle. It is a striking 
commentary on the decline of the critical standards of the Welsh 
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patriotic movement that, a generation after Evans’s exposure of 
McPherson’s forgeries, so much of Iolo’s humbug could be eagerly 
swallowed. 

The two main channels whereby this romanticized patriotism was 
diffused throughout Wales and among Welshmen in exile were the 
patriotic society and the eisteddfod. Local groups of Cymmrodorion 
or Cymreigyddion were springing up in many parts of Wales during 
the early nineteenth century. They fostered an interest not only in 
language and literature, but also in folk-song, folk-dress, folk-lore, 
and indeed, folk-custom of every kind, oftentimes attracting the 
interest of non-Welsh patrons like Lady Charlotte Guest and Lady 
Llanofer. It was these societies which were often responsible for the 
arranging of eisteddfodau. The eisteddfod in its modern form as a 
competitive meeting, does not go back further than the 1790s. In 
nineteenth-century Wales it became amazingly popular, and there 
were innumerable local eisteddfodau, as well as the great national 
eisteddfod. To the national eisteddfod was clamped Iolo Morgan- 
nwg’s most flamboyant and successful forgery, his Gorsedd of the 
Bards of Britain. This was ostensibly a gathering of the bards in the 
authentic pre-Christian, Druidic style, derived from the age-old 
ceremonies which had survived into the Glamorgan of Iolo’s day, 
so he claimed. Underlying the activities of the habitués of eisteddfod 
and patriotic society was a wealth of genuine affection and good 
intention; but because so much of it was of specious derivation, it 
frequently gave rise to nothing more than a rather frothy and 
meaningless sentimentality. 

But what seemed a much greater danger to this kind of nationalism 
than its own romanticized nonsense was the fact that the two most 
powerful forces of the early nineteenth century seemed to be cutting 
Wales off from its past. These were the forces of industrialism and 
nonconformity. Neither was specifically Welsh in character, and 
both were in many respects actively hostile to national con- 
sciousness. 

The effect of industrialism was to tie Welsh social and economic 
life more closely than ever before to that of England. English was 
the language of industry and commerce, and knowledge of it was the 
key to material success. Welsh was likely to be an increasingly 
intolerable drag on up-and-coming youngsters in the world of 
business. Furthermore, a large non-Welsh population was being 
attracted to the mines and works of Wales, and was never com- 
pletely assimilated, while the Welsh-speaking inhabitants of indus- 
trial Wales, always much more open to extraneous influences, were 
increasing rapidly in relation to the rural population. 

Nonconformity, it is true, appeared far less hostile to Welsh 
nationality than industrialism. Its chapels and Sunday schools, by 
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teaching a large proportion to read the classic prose of the Welsh 
Bible, gave the language a great fillip, and the very Welshness of 
nonconformity was one of the chief reasons for its success. But this 
was all merely incidental. Nonconformists did not deliberately set 
out to preserve the language or to encourage national feeling. Their 
preoccupation was with men’s souls, with the problem of sin and 
redemption; and neither human guilt nor divine grace knew any 
national divisions. Moreover, they, like the industrialists, saw 
nothing in the Welsh past to enthuse over. The Wales of earlier 
ages, to nonconformists, was a country sunk in sin, ignorance and 
superstition; while to the industrialists it appeared poor, backward, 
and undeveloped. The intense awareness of a past heritage, which is 
the very stuff of strong national feeling, was not forthem. Both groups 
turned with thankful pride to their own achievements in the present, 
and looked for their complete victory in the future. 

Out of the eventual fusion of the interests of nonconformity and 
industrialism, there emerged the liberalism which was steadily 
gaining the upper hand in mid-nineteenth-century Wales. Its 
spokesmen were the forward-looking nonconformist radicals who 
stood for freedom of trade, religion, education, and politics; the men 
who opposed violence of all kinds, whether it took the form of 
internal revolution or foreign war; the cosmopolitans and inter- 
nationalists who hoped that the spread of trade, industry and 
evangelical religion, would ultimately break down all barriers and 
differences between nations. There was nothing in this that was 
distinctively Welsh. On the contrary, it was the doctrine of the 
rights of man, not of Welshmen; and there was nothing in it that 
could not be paralleled in the radicalism of contemporary England, 
or, more particularly, of the United States. 

Not that these men were entirely. without national feeling. They 
were fond enough of Wales and had an affectionate regard for the 
Welsh language, in which they normally spoke and wrote. But they 
thought that the Welsh language and the existence of the Welsh as 
a national entity were doomed. They would be sorry to see them go, 
but since their disappearance was inevitable, the really important 
consideration was that the ideals of nonconformist radicalism should 
survive the death of the Welsh language. 

It was not surprising therefore, that it was men who were Tories 
in politics and Anglicans in religion who took the lead in sponsoring 
the eisteddfod and the patriotic society. They were drawn from among 
the clergy of the Established Church, men who were much more 
strongly attracted to the Welsh past than to the nonconformity and 
industrialism of its present. But even the habitués of the eisteddfod 
and the patriotic society could not remain uninfluenced by prevailing 
trends. They, too, were not at all hopeful about the future. Their 
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attitude was summed up best perhaps in a drawing in The Welsh 
Punch, where nationality was portrayed as an old lady in traditional 
Welsh costume vainly waving an umbrella at a railway engine which 
depicted the onset of industrialism. 

Yet, remote as the possibility would at first have seemed, Welsh 
nonconformist radicalism was to become the forcing-house of the 
intense national consciousness of the later nineteenth century. It 
already carried unawares the seeds of future nationalism. In the 
first place, the Welshness of nonconformity tended to increase. It 
no longer depended only on the pulpit and Sunday school, but had 
evolved a Welsh periodical press of great vigour and wide influence, 
thus making possible for the first time the formation of united public 
opinion throughout Wales. It was also losing its exclusive pre- 
occupation with theological and religious concerns, and was taking 
a growing interest not only in politics but in cultural and national 
movements as well. Nonconformists were playing an increasing 
réle in the activities of the eisteddfod and patriotic society. 

Again, it seemed more and more as if political and religious 
differences could be identified with national differences. The main 
opposition to nonconformist radicalism seemed to come from the 
Church of England and from the anglicized landed gentry. There 
was, in addition, the most staggering ignorance of Welsh conditions 
among English people; for example, a reputable English newspaper 
like the Morning Chronicle could in all seriousness declare in 1847 
that ‘Wales was fast settling down into the most savage barbarism’. 
While the English government could not fairly be described as 
deliberately hostile or oppressive, it often displayed the most grossly 
stupid officialdom. The prime example was the appointment of 
three inexperienced Anglican lawyers, who had no knowledge of the 
Welsh language or Welsh conditions, to undertake an inquiry into 
the state of education in Wales in 1846. They were amazingly 
industrious and were not deliberately unfair, but their published 
report of 1847 created a furore and became known in Wales as 
Brad y Llyfrau Gleision (The Treachery of the Blue Books). 
Much of the criticism of educational facilities was valid and helpful, 
but the commissioners did not confine themselves to their terms of 
reference and went on to indulge themselves in the most sweeping 
and groundless indictment of the morals of the Welsh as a nation. 
They attributed the wholesale vice and ignorance to the fact that the 
majority of the Welsh were not Anglicans, and that they would 
wilfully persist in speaking their own barbarous tongue. It was 
hardly surprising that the Welsh should react sharply to such 
misrepresentation and contempt. It is doubtful whether any other 
single factor contributed more to the development of national 
consciousness than the publication of the report of 1847. 
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Finally, there was the permeation of nationalist ideas from the 
Continent. All over Europe in the first half of the nineteenth century 
there was a close connection between political radicalism and 
nationalism. They seemed to be the head and tail of the same coin 
of Liberty. Liberty could be conceived of in two ways. In countries 
like England and France, which had long been united within the 
framework of a nation state, the emphasis was on political freedom, 
with the aim of destroying the privileged position held by the landed 
aristocracy. On the other hand, among those nations who had never 
enjoyed such unity or had lost it, the emphasis was on national 
freedom and unity, though this was generally accompanied by 
demands for greater political freedom also. Welsh radicals could 
not help knowing of, and admiring, the ideas and activities of men 
like Mazzini in Italy, Kossuth in Hungary, and O’Connell in 
Ireland. However, their nationalism seemed to Welsh radicals to 
have no special relevance to Wales; it was the political liberalism of 
Mazzini and the rest which awakened admiration in Wales. 

There was, however, one notable exception among the Welsh 
radicals. He was Michael D. Jones, a minister-journalist like most 
of his fellow Welsh radicals, and head of a theological college at 
Bala. He it was who first applied to Wales the implications of the 
two dominant concepts of continental nationalism, the idea of the 
historical continuity of national development and the notion of a 
community whose vital link was that of a common culture based 
chiefly on a common language. He was not what might be described 
as a systematic thinker, but was rather a propagandist. But implicit 
in his writings were these dogmas of current European nationalism 
which had hitherto been of little importance in Wales. Stressing as 
he did the historical continuity of national development, its organic 
cultural growth, he was much more backward-looking than most of 
his contemporaries. He took an immense interest in the past 
history and literature of Wales, and knew far more about them than 
most of his contemporaries, not as a matter of intellectual curiosity, 
but as a means of discovering the most vital and individual forces in 
national life. He was also among the first in Wales to insist upon the 
culture community, that is, the community bound together not by 
artificial political ties but by common speech and culture. This he 
conceived to be the true and significant kind of community, and one 
which had a paramount claim to a man’s loyalty. 

This led him to attack bitterly what he called the servility of the 
Welsh, their failure to recognize their identity as a culture com- 
munity, and to give that community their primary loyalty. The 
problem which chiefly exercised his mind was that of Welsh emigra- 
tion. He was deeply disturbed at the prospect of losing thousands 
of Welsh families who emigrated annually and whose Welshness 
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became submerged in the life of the communities among whom they 
settled. The only solution, he thought, was to keep them together in 
a Welsh colony. He wrote: “The stream of migrants is running 
strongly and will continue to do so. Our purpose must be to try to 
canalize it so that it will form a great Welsh sea, rather than to allow 
it to trickle wastefully and haphazardly over the earth.’ But there 
was more to it in Jones’s mind than merely preventing the assimila- 
tion of Welsh emigrants into the life of non-Welsh communities. 
He hoped that they would find in an autonomous Welsh colony a 
new confidence in themselves and in their nationality. He doubted 
whether this could ever be done within the framework of the British 
state. Old associations were too strong to allow the Welsh in Wales 
to give their undivided loyalty to their Welsh nationality. But 
abroad, in their own state, they might become what he called a 
‘formative’ element and not an ‘assimilative’ element as they were 
in Wales. He was, therefore, the mainspring of the attempt to 
found a Welsh colony in Patagonia, an experiment which was 
dogged with misfortune and ill-success from the start. There never 
emerged in Patagonia that new, assertive sense of nationality, which 
Michael D. Jones hoped would react favourably on Welshmen at 
home in Wales. 

The implications of all this were far-reaching, though they were 
not fully realized at first, not even by Michael D. Jones himself. 
Hitherto, there had been plenty of evidence of: Welsh patriotic 
feeling, but it had never seemed to be incompatible with membership 
of a community which embraced people other than the Welsh. The 
attitude of Lewis Morris was not untypical: 


It has been the continual blind complaint of some uneasy 
men, & that for several ages past, that the preserving of the 
Welsh & the other Northern Languages is keeping up a 
discord between the subjects of the Monarchs of Great Britain 
&c., if so, God forbid we should ever talk Welsh or Scotch. 
But other grave thinking men, who consider the thing in its 
true Light will tell us, that amity & concord amongst men 
doth not consist in the Language they speak or because they 
were born in the same Country, but in the congruency of their 
opinions in Religion & Politicks. Who will deny that there is 
more amity between the English & the Welsh Protestants, than 
between the English Protestants & the English Papists. Can 
any man suppose the Irish, Papists would be more loyal to the 
Crown of England if they spoke English only? 


But Michael Jones insisted that the British community was an 
English-dominated one which denied the rightful national claims of 
the smaller nations like the Scots, the Irish and the Welsh. These 
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minority nations must insist upon complete equality of status and 
political autonomy. 

Jones is, then, the key figure in the transition from the older kind 
of patriotism to modern nationalism in Wales. But his was a lone 
voice crying in the wilderness. It was the more orthodox radicals 
who were holding the field; good, solid, Gladstonian Liberals with 
little significant difference between them and Mr Gladstone’s 
English or Scottish followers. After the landslide of the election of 
1868, Welsh Liberalism was unshakably in the saddle. The in- 
vincibility of Liberalism in Wales after 1868 served to bring out more 
strongly its latent nationalism. It intensified the demand for national 
institutions. In 1872, the first university college in Wales was 
founded at Aberystwyth. It was followed, ten or twelve years later, 
by the foundation of two more colleges at Cardiff and Bangor, and 
all three were combined to form the University of Wales in 1893. 
To round off the national system of education, the Welsh inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889 authorized the establishment of 
secondary schools, and in 1896 was founded the Central Welsh 
Board for Education. There were also urgent demands for the 
establishment of a national library and a national museum, and for 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church and a settlement of the 
Welsh land problem. 

Furthermore, the victory of the Liberals was bringing forward a 
new kind of political leader, men like Tom Ellis, the member for 
Merioneth or David Lloyd George, the member for Caernarvon. 
Such men were the products of the Welsh democracy of the nine- 
teenth century, men with a much more intensely Welsh background 
than most of the earlier Liberal members of Parliament, who were 
Whigs rather than Liberals and drawn from among the anglicized 
landowners or English capitalists. The first of these men, Tom 
Ellis, was avowedly the protégé of Michael D. Jones, and he made 
no secret of the fact that his political mentors were Mazzini, and the 
Irish nationalist, Thomas Davis. A further practical consideration 
concerning these young Liberals was that their political ambitions 
were stimulated by their being the first generation of professional 
politicians in Wales. 

In the late 1880s and early 1890s, they found themselves facing 
a problem which had a most important bearing on the growth of 
nationalism. This was that the overwhelming triumph of Liberalism 
in Wales did not necessarily mean the achievement of those aims 
which were especially dear to the heart of Welsh Liberals. The 
clearest illustration of this was the slow progress being made towards 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. Welsh Liberals were 
unanimously of the opinion that disestablishment was a matter of 
the most urgent priority for Wales. Yet a large number of English 
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Liberals, not to mention the Conservatives, were opposed to it, and 
Mr Gladstone himself, and other devout High Church Liberals, had 
serious misgivings. What was to happen in a situation like this, 
where a parliamentary majority appeared to ignore interests which 
seemed vital to Wales? Were the Welsh to be loyal to party leader. 
ship, or were they to stand out first and foremost for their rights as 
a nation? It was questions of this kind which were beginning to 
formulate themselves in the minds of young Welsh Liberal leaders, 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the tide was running strongly 
in favour of a nationalist answer. This was partly due to European 
developments, partly due to the influence of Ireland, and, above all, 
to a renaissance of Welsh literature and scholarship. 

In Europe after 1870, the unification of Italy and Germany had 
set the seal on the victory of nationalism. Nor could it any longer 
be regarded as the junior partner of political liberalism. Indeed, 
among the Germans, now the most formidable nation in Europe, it 
had actually triumphed at the expense of constitutionalism. What 
was more, cruder and more extreme ideas of racial superiority, 
particularly the exaltation of Teutonic virtues, were now becoming 
widespread. Examination of these racial mythologies would be 
irrelevant, except perhaps to point to the pan-Celtic counterblast 
which produced a lot of well-meaning but half-baked philosophy 
about the innate and unchanging merits to be associated with a 
Celtic racial inheritance. Tom Ellis, for example, liked to think that 
‘in their love of music, poetry, and culture, and in the belief of the 
efficacy of music, poetry, and culture, for every man, the Celt stands 
pre-eminent ... Thought, emotion, ideals, labours — these are the 
weapons of the Celt, and they will more and more prevail’. 

Ireland was, in many ways, a much more direct and powerful 
influence. It is not easy nowadays to realize just to what extent the 
problem of Home Rule for Ireland completely overshadowed all 
else in British politics towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
There was a very profound sympathy for Irish aspirations among 
Welsh Liberals, and when the Irish leader, Michael Davitt, came to 
Wales in 1886, he got a tumultuous reception. The obvious parallels 
which could be drawn between the state of affairs in Ireland and in 
Wales, were not lost on the Welsh. Here were two sister Celtic 
nations struggling for justice; the land problem was not dissimilar in 
both countries; both were seeking the disestablishment of an 
unpopular minority Church; and there was the further possibility 
that Welsh members might adopt the Parnellian tactics of the Irish 
in the House of Commons, of keeping themselves together in a 
solid voting-block whose first loyalty was to their national claims. 

But it was not from Europe, nor yet from Ireland, that the greatest 
accession of strength came to Welsh nationalism, but from a 
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remarkable renaissance of Welsh literature and learning which 
began in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It was, briefly, 
the rediscovery of the earlier classics of Welsh literature, which had 
practically been lost sight of in the nineteenth century. The most 
important starting-point, if it be possible to single out an isolated 
event in this way, was the appointment of John Rhys, as Professor 
of Celtic in the University of Oxford in 1877, and the publication in 
the same year of his Lectures in Celtic Philology, the first attempt at 
a systematic and scientific study of the Welsh language by a Welsh- 
man since the time of Edward Lhuyd. Rhys himself had no great 
feeling for literature, but he attracted round him a most gifted group 
of young students who made good that deficiency. The influence of 
the members of this group was out of all proportion to their numbers, 
and it is not too much to say that they revolutionized the linguistic, 
literary, and scholarly, standards of Wales. 

This renaissance was not, however, entirely confined to the uni- 
versity men. A man who contributed powerfully to it, and who, 
indeed, has influenced twentieth-century Welsh nationalism more 
powerfully than any other, was a Methodist minister, Robert Ambrose 
Jones, better known in Wales as Emrys ap Iwan. He was a brilliant 
Welsh prose writer himself, and a profound and discerning student 
of Welsh literature, whose affinities he held to be with the classical 
tradition of Latin or French writing, and not with the English 
tradition, which Welsh writers had so slavishly imitated in the 
nineteenth century. He was, moreover, the most extreme exponent 
of political nationalism who had yet appeared in Wales. He urged, 
with unrelenting insistence, that the only problem that really 
mattered for Wales was Home Rule. To press for things like dis- 
establishment or land reform was to dissipate national energies on 
lesser issues. But Emrys ap Iwan was not as influential in his own 
day as he has since become. He was a man who scorned popularity 
and never learned to suffer fools gladly. He exposed national 
weaknesses with too deadly a skill ever to become a popular leader. 
A characteristic passage on the writing of Welsh prose will serve as 
an example of his mordant wit. To read contemporary Welsh 
prose, he advised: ‘First remove all waste words and inflated 
phraseology. If, after doing so, you should happen to have a few 
words left, translate them, word by word, syllable by syllable, into 
English. Without having to change the order of any of the words, 
this should give you decent English. This ought then to be translated 
back into Welsh in accordance with the laws and genius of the 
language. It will be seen, therefore, that all one needs to understand 
ee Welsh writing is time, patience, and a knowledge of 

nglish.’ 

So, from Europe, from Ireland, and from Wales, the young 
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Welsh Liberals could draw inspiration for their nationalist views, 
The result was the emergence of the Young Wales movement. 
Between the years 1892-96, there was a spate of intense activity on 
behalf of Welsh Home Rule. The body chiefly behind it was the 
Undeb Cymru Fydd—the ‘League of Wales to be’ — branches of 
which were founded throughout Wales and among Welshmen in 
exile. Its aims were four-fold: the maintenance of the identity of the 
Welsh nation; the safeguarding of the language, culture, and 
traditions of Wales; the advancement of the political, social, indus- 
trial, and educational, interests of Wales; and the securing of Home 
Rule for Wales. These aspirations were sufficiently broad-based to 
secure the adherence of many who were by no means convinced 
nationalists. 

In 1892, the prospects looked good. In the House of Commons 
of that year, the Liberal majority was only forty, of which no fewer 
than thirty-one were Welsh members. If only they could be kept 
together, Irish fashion, as a compact voting-block, they were in a 
potentially very strong bargaining position. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed among their leaders. Tom Ellis was calling for a statute 
which should ‘confer upon the whole Welsh people a National 
Assembly, elected on a democratic suffrage, which should form the 
highest embodiment of the national unity, and the main instrument 
for fulfilling the national will and purpose of Wales’, while Lloyd 
George was sure that if Home Rule were granted; Wales could be 
an example to the nations of the world, ‘an example of a nation that 
exiled oppression from its midst, and of a nation that gave birth to 
a glorious period of freedom and justice and truth’. 

Yet, by 1896, irreconcilable differences had appeared, and by 
1900, to all intents and purposes, Home Rule was dead. It petered 
out partly because Wales never produced a real leader at this time. 
Tom Ellis’s freedom of manceuvre was severely restricted when he 
became a government whip, and he met an early death, though in 
any case, it is doubtful whether he really had the makings of a great 
leader. There was also the problem of the rivalry between Lloyd 
George and D. A. Thomas, later Viscount Rhondda, the two most 
gifted among the other leaders. But the real reasons for failure go 
much deeper than these personal issues. Among the Liberals of Wales 
was a large non-Welsh element, which refused, as one of its spokes- 
men declared, ‘to submit to the tyranny of these Welsh ideas’. Even 
among the thoroughly Welsh Liberals themselves, there was 4 
profound cleavage of opinion. The conflict between Lloyd George 
and D. A. Thomas did not arise solely out of personal animosity. 
Lloyd George was at this time the champion of the Liberalism of the 
Welsh countryside; D. A. Thomas was then, as always, the represen- 
tative of the industrialists. In the rural areas, where the cleavage of 
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interest was between a Welsh tenantry and an anglicized gentry, it 
might have been possible to equate political and economic differ- 
ences with national differences. But not in the industrial areas where 
the interests of Welsh and non-Welsh industrialists were manifestly 
the same. All the more so at a time when the industrial proletariat 
was beginning to turn increasingly to trade unionism and socialism. 
And in the last resort, it is doubtful whether any of these Lib- 
eral leaders were prepared to press the claims of Home Rule to 
the exclusion of all else. Home Rule was a matter of tactics, useful 
for bringing pressure to bear on the Liberal party, but which could 
be quickly dropped in face of a hostile Tory majority in the 
Commons. 

So political nationalism evaporated quickly, but cultural national- 
ism grew in strength. Its finest flower undoubtedly was the revived 
Welsh literature of the twentieth century, literature of finer quality 
than anything written in Welsh since the sixteenth century. The 
achievement was the more striking because it involved the painful 
abandonment of many of the most cherished notions of Victorian 
Wales, because it was brought about by men who could never make 
writing their livelihood on account of the smallness of the Welsh 
book-market, and because the Welsh were largely a nation of 
peasants and industrial workers, who had to create afresh their own cul- 
tural standards and achievements, without much in the way of help 
from a leisured and cultivated aristocracy or upper middle class. 
The wonder is not that they often made so many false starts, and took 
so many wrong turnings, but that they did, unaided, at least find 
themselves on the right road in the end. 

The great question of the twentieth century, as far as Welsh 
nationality is concerned, has been whether its main ingredient, the 
Welsh language, would survive. Of course, its early demise has 
frequently been predicted in the past; but, like many threatened 
men, it has lived long. Yet it survived in the past because of the 
existence of large groups among the population, even in industrial 
Wales, whose contacts with any other language were of the slightest. 
In the twentieth century, that no longer holds good. There has been 
not only the intensification of forces which were at work in the 
tineteenth century, like the depopulation of rural areas and the 
education of children through the medium of English, but new 
phenomena, like daily newspapers, the cinema, radio, the country 
bus, have become a part of everyday life, and have enabled the 
English language to penetrate to almost every household in even the 
femotest corners of Wales. This has been all the more significant 
because so many of the old props of the language have been totter- 
ing. The chapel, once the focus of social as well as religious life, has 
lost much of its hold since 1918. The local eisteddfodau and the 
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literary and patriotic societies are but ghosts of their former selves, 
The latest census figures confirm in striking fashion the decline of 
Welsh as a spoken language in the twentieth century. 

These trends have not gone unnoticed in Wales; the challenge has 
tended to produce an intensified response. The sharpest reaction of 
all has been the creation in the 1920s of a Welsh Nationalist Party, 
the first completely independent Welsh political movement. It has 
not, as even its most ardent partisans admit, succeeded so far in 
making much impression on the electorate, particularly in the 
industrial areas. It has suffered from the revulsion against political 
nationalism brought about by Hitlerism and Fascism, and man 
who are sympathetically disposed towards its cultural aims feel no 
enthusiasm for its political programme. It is therefore those organi- 
zations which have stuck to what might be described loosely as 
‘cultural activities’ which have commanded the widest support. 
Among them are the unpolitical and unmilitaristic youth movement 
of the Urdd, the revived Cymru Fydd movement, the National 
Eisteddfod, and the movement for Welsh primary schools. 

Even so, the future of the language remains dark and uncertain, 
and the further question, ‘Would Welsh nationality long survive if 
the language became extinct?’ arises. That a non-linguistic basis for 
nationality is possible, the Irish and Scots have clearly shown. But 

it is not so certain that the Welsh have enough in the way of dis- 
- tinctive traditions to make up for the loss of what has always been 
the most prominent token of their separate nationality. It may be 
that present generations of Welsh people who do not speak Welsh 
are living on the inherited capital of the Welsh-speaking past, which 
might soon become exhausted if only a small minority of Welsh- 
speaking Welshmen remained. If that happened, the oldest living 
literary tradition in Europe would become extinct, and in an age of 
ever-increasing cultural uniformity and flatness, no man of good 
will could regard it other than as a tragedy. 
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MORALS AND CIVILIZATION IN HENRY 
JAMES 


G. H. BANTOCK 


1 

THE paraphernalia of ‘civilization’—country houses, elegant 
drawing rooms, well-tended gardens and precious objets d’art — 
provide so much of the background and machinery of Henry James’s 
novels that some writers have gone so far as to consider him as 
purely a novelist of manners. That Mr Alwyn Berland transcends 
this account is one of the virtues of his recent article on ‘James and 
Forster’.t He sees that James is primarily a moralist and that he is 
concerned with problems of good and evil; though he rightly adds 
that James, in working out his problems, almost always places them 
within that stratum of society most concerned with what might be 
termed the cultural possibilities of civilization. But in making these 
entirely justifiable points, he appears to me to overstress the positive 
réle played by such a civilization in James’s resolution of his moral 
conflicts. Thus, though Mr Berland admits that Hyacinth Robin- 
son’s suicide in The Princess Casamassima is ‘ample testimony to the 
fact that even the monuments and treasures of art — material 
civilization at its ideal best — do not alone constitute wholeness’, he 
never attempts to discover where, in James’s view, wholeness lay. 
This leads him to misinterpret James’s interest in what he calls the 
‘aesthetic of civilization’ and thus to misconceive the significance of 
the ‘conquests of learning and taste’ about which Hyacinth writes 
to the Princess, the part they play, in fact, in Hyacinth’s developing 
consciousness. For, it is not, I think, true to say that ‘Hyacinth 
Robinson’s experience of the ‘‘beauty of the world’’ constitutes for 
him, finally, his highest morality’. Hyacinth’s final morality is 
conveyed in an insight which occurs at the end of his famous letter 
to the Princess, one which indicates that the aesthetic element 
involved, vital though it is, is ultimately of secondary importance: 


I don’t know what it comes from, but during the last three 
months there has crept over me a deep mistrust of that same 
grudging attitude — the intolerance of positions and fortunes 
that are higher and brighter than one’s own; a fear, moreover, 
that I may in the past have been actuated by such motives, and 
a devout hope that if I’m to pass away while I’m yet young it 
may not be with that odious stain upon my soul. 

(The Princess Casamassima, p. 335.) 
1The Cambridge Journal, February 1953. 
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This reading of the situation receives confirmation in Hyacinth’s 
subsequent disappointment with old Poupin, a little after his return 
from Paris; talking to the old Frenchman about the artistic achieve- 
ments of the Second Empire, Hyacinth evokes only this response: 


‘Ah yes, it’s very fine, no doubt,’ he remarked at last, ‘but it 
will be finer still when it’s ours!”—a speech which caused 
Hyacinth to turn back to his work with a feeling of sickness, 
Everywhere, everywhere he saw the ulcer of envy — the greed of 
a party hanging together only that it might despoil another to 
its advantage. In old Eustache, one of the ‘pure’, this was 
especially disenchanting. 


(Ibid., p. 342) 


What, then, it seems to me, James is ultimately concerned about 
here, as in the vast bulk of his work (until the final phase) is the 
attempt to define what is involved in moral sensibility. The envy of 
the revolutionaries leads them to conceive the treasures of civilization 
only as additions to their own personalities; they want not the life 
inherent in these wonders of art but, in so far as they are concerned 
about them at all, desire them as a matter of envious exclusion rather 
than as a means to emancipation and freedom. Hyacinth sees in the 
‘splendid accumulations of the happier few’ an extension of human 
possibility; thus, in the particular social context of this novel, the 
opportunities for the display of moral sensibility are provided by 
the ‘general fabric of civilization’. Here, ‘civilization’ with its 
‘forms’ and ceremonies, its ‘great palaces and properties’, is found 
to be releasing and freeing. That such civilization is not inherently 
or necessarily emancipating, that its appearing so here depends on 
the contrast with the particular sort of behaviour associated with the 
environment from which Hyacinth himself has sprung and with the 
social revolutionaries with whom he is associated, is indicated in 
The Portrait of a Lady, for instance, and in The Spoils of Poynton, to 
name only two examples. There, artistic objects become associated 
with exclusion and pettiness, and aesthetic sensibility, of a sort, is 
shown as restricting and even evil. And this, I think, brings me toa 
general criticism of Mr Berland’s position. It is not, it seems to me, 
‘civilization’ in its ‘formal’ or ‘aesthetic’ sense that in James’s 
novels ‘redeems’ people or ‘helps to redeem them from their own 
worst possibilities’; and Mr Berland is misleading when he asserts 
that ‘civilization imposes a set of measurements (or conventions) by 
means of which our moral sense may function and arrive at values, 
manners point to morals, conduct in its everyday social sense, t0 
conduct in its ethical Arnoldian sense’. Admittedly James presents 
the ‘forms’ and ‘conventions’ as vitally important aspects of 
‘experience’; yet the typical Jamesian moral consciousness exists 
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precisely by rejecting the various social proprieties by which it is 
surrounded. Far from manners pointing to morals, morals are 
nearly always shown as standing over against, if not in active 
antagonism to, manners. 

The most frequent theme in James, indeed, involves the dis- 
engagement of the ‘moral’ from some manifestations of the ‘formal’ 
consciousness. Moral awareness in James is always a freeing one, 
something which liberates the individual and enables him or her to 
transcend conventional claims or modes in a refinement of the self; 
it is opposed by the social or ‘formal’ consciousness which, living 
within the “proprieties’ of society, leads to restriction and mutilation 
of self and others. Later in life, I believe, James came to confuse the 
two somewhat, a fact which, perhaps, helps to explain the falling off 
to be noted in the last novels. And, indeed, from his early life we 
can judge that the relative emphasis he placed on the two contained 
an element of the precarious which lack of success and a sense of 
growing isolation probably tended to accentuate. Certainly, at all 
times, the ‘forms’ exercised a subtle fascination over him; he must 
always have fully appreciated the meretricious temptations to which 
his own Henry St George succumbed. 


2 

The James’s household has been too frequently described for its 
characteristics to need more than a few evocative reminders:' ‘What 
we were to do... was just to be something, something free and un- 
committed.” This sums up adequately the father’s aims for his 
sons. To be ‘inside’ any profession, to achieve any ‘success’ was 
just to achieve a stability, a settled character, a ‘form’ in other words, 
which inhibited further opportunities of experience. Hence, ‘our 
almost distressfully uninvolved and unconnected state’, a state 
which the father, as against the restrictions of any closed community, 
regarded as a superlative gain; with him the boys lived the ‘inward 
life’ (which made, as Henry James realized, ‘an excellent, in some 
cases almost an incomparable fond for a thicker civility to mix with 
when growing experience should begin to take that in’). Their 
education was much more a matter of ‘impressions’ than of formal 
schooling. They grew up at a time when American society was 
eminently ‘natural’...a naturalness which emerges, for instance, 
in James’s account of his cousins, who, in their unselfconsciousness, 
their ‘serenity, sociability and loquacity’, compared so favourably, 
in his view, with the more formed, if but ‘feebly sophisticated’ 
contemporaries of another world who had been ‘trained and 
admonished, disciplined and governessed’; notwithstanding that 

" Quotations are from A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son and Brother. 

Cc 
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such freedoms permitted their own dissipations . . . so that American 
society, to James’s young eyes, comprised only three classes: ‘the 
busy, the tipsy and Daniel Webster.’ 

Such is common remembrance concerning the Jamesian upbring- 
ing. What, perhaps, receives rather less emphasis is the implication 
conveyed by the adverbial restriction on the ‘uninvolved state’. . . 
‘almost distressfully’. The older James’s lack of regular habitat, his 
unidentifiableness in conventional social terms — he had no ‘busi- 
ness’ — was yet partly, if playfully, resented by his younger son; it 
made for a certain instability, a sense mingling oddly with the 
feeling of superiority, of shortcoming in not being classifiable. And 
a hint of youthful disconcertment is developed. Thus, the father 
attended no place of formal worship; his Swedenborgian enthusiasms 
manifested themselves as abstract contemplations of the truth; they 
were anchored in no visible church community; and what Henry 
James terms ‘our pewless state’, which, he significantly admits, 
involved ‘to my imagination, much the same discredit that a house- 
less or a cookless would have done’, exposed him to a certain 
amount of ‘cold scrutiny’ and ‘derisive comment’. In the Notes 
he makes this comment: 


Well do I remember . . . how I was troubled all along just by 
this particular crookedness of our being so extremely religious 
without having, as it were, anything in the least classified or 
striking to show for it; so that the measure of other-worldliness 
pervading our premises was rather a waste, though at the same 
time oddly enough a congestion — projecting outwardly as it 
did no single one of those usual symptoms of propriety any of 
which, gathered at a venture from the general prospect, might 
by my sense have served: I shouldn’t have been particular, | 
thought, as to the selection. 

(Notes of a Son and Brother, pp. 156-7.) 


Obviously, then, thus early, there is a certain ambivalence in 
James’s attitude towards this very free life and society in which he 
found himself... the life at home improving on and refining the 
fine freedoms of the American scene. That James loved his father 
and brothers and came to see how much his unusual upbringing 
had done for him is not necessarily incompatible with an occasional 
embarrassment at the absence of certain forms — especially in the 
young who so love these things as a means to personal identity. At 
least it perhaps provides an explanation of that personal paradox 
of James’s life which has its significance for his art: how, in the last 
resort, this free and open society produced the convention-stricken 
master of Lamb House, with his careful choice of hats and walking 
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canes and his enraged distaste, affecting even the admired William, 
for surreptitious glances over back garden walls." 

And, indeed, there is not wanting early evidence as to how much 
the ‘forms’ attracted James’s attention and interest. There are fairly 
obvious reasons why this should be so. The very ‘flatness’ of 
American life reveals a ‘terrible absence of variety of type’. If 
everyone is Mr Jones and Mr Brown, and, what is more, looks like 
Mr Jones and Mr Brown, the writer is presented with a paucity of 
material, a uniformity of setting which can only militate against an 
amplitude of ‘felt life’. Anything, therefore, which serves to enrich 
the social scene, mark off one individual from another, enlarge the 
very conception of society, is pure gain. A hierarchical society, 
where there is much differentiation of function, where people come 
together on a common admission of difference, where at least a 
variety of what psychologists call ‘personae’ are presented, where 
possibilities for conflict between what, to oversimplify, might be 
termed ‘natural’ man and ‘social’ man, are multiplied, presents a 
richness of possible subject matter not obtainable in a more egali- 
tarian setting. James could have chosen, perhaps, to have probed 
the deep psychic urges which the uniformity of ‘democratic’ life 
tends to hide or frustrate; this formed a frequent theme in the work 
of D. H. Lawrence, as the Fantasia makes clear. He preferred to 
explore the upper consciousness of that complex but decaying moral 
order which constituted the European scene at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. There moral consciousness could be explored in its 
varieties of fineness and degradation; and, at the same time, possi- 
bilities of contrast with a simpler, more direct, if more uniform, way 
of life, such as America allowed, were possible. His attitude is 
summed up in a letter to W. D. Howells, where James makes this 
defence of his own book on Hawthorne: 


I sympathize even less with your protest against the idea that 
it takes an old civilization to set a novelist in motion—a 
proposition that seems to me so true as to be a truism. It is on 
manners, customs, usages, habits, forms, upon all these things 
matured and established, that a novelist lives— they are the 
very stuff his work is made of; and in saying that in the absence 
of those ‘dreary and worn-out paraphernalia’ which I enume- 
rate as being wanting in American society, ‘we have simply the 
whole of human life left’, you beg (to my sense) the question. 
I should say we has just so much less of it as these same ‘para- 
phernalia’ represent, and I think they represent an enormous 
quantity of it. 

(Letters of Henry James, 1, pp. 72-3.) 


" Both stories are told by H. G. Wells, cf. The Legend of the Master compiled 
by S. Nowell-Smith, pp. 149 and 159-60. 
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Even in ‘democratic’ America he was conscious of ‘proprieties’ that 
some families had and others lacked: 


Wonderful must it clearly have been still to feel amid laxities 
and vaguenesses such a difference of milieux and, as they used 
to say, of atmospheres . . . Did we at any rate really vibrate to 
one social tone after another, or are these adventures for me 
new but fond imaginations? No, we vibrated—or Ill be 
hanged, as I may say, if J didn’t; little as I could tell it or may 
have known it, little as any one else may have known. There 
were shades, after all, in our democratic order. 

(A Small Boy, p. 268.) 


James, then, was always profoundly aware of the ‘forms’. Yet the 
advantage of the sort of education he received lay precisely in a 
‘formlessness’ which allowed a variety of social experience on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This opportunity for ‘redemptive accidents 
(to call Louvres and Luxembourgs nothing better)’ provides a major 
theme for the autobiographical books. A fortunate ‘shade’ was that 
of John La Farge, a ‘European’ consciousness, practised in the 
modes of European culture to a degree unprecedented in the States; 
he became a ‘representative, a rounded figure’, someone not 
committed to the ‘one attitude’, but capable of the ‘play of gesture’ 


which was a sign of his inner emancipation from the narrowness of 
provincial America. He became a symbol, in the reminiscences, for 
that interest in the ‘world’, that constant desire for extension of 
experience, which was the most marked feature of James’s con- 
sciousness: 


It takes some extraordinary set of circumstances or time of 
life, I think, either to beguile or to hustle us into indifference to 
some larger felt extension roundabout us of ‘the world’—a 
sphere the confines of which move on even as we ourselves move 
and which is always there, just beyond us, to twit us with the 
more it should have to show if we were a little more ‘of? it. 

(Notes of a Son and Brother, p. 84.) 


No wonder, then, that when James read his brother’s work on 
Pragmatism he exclaimed that he had been a pragmatist all his life. 

Opportunities for ‘convertible’ experience, then, were what James 
sought; in this he merely followed the romantic fashion. But for 
James there were certain restrictions on ‘experience’; he never 
arrived at the dilemma where ‘all things are lawful’. ‘Experience’ 
needed to be constantly checked against an awareness of certain 
moral demands in terms of which the finenesses of conduct could be 
displayed; this ‘morality’, this awareness of restriction on complete 
abandonment to ‘experience’, and the terms in which it is displayed 
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in concrete incident and characters, provide James’s peculiar con- 
tribution to that ultimate ‘criticism of life’ which is what, at his 
finest, the creative writer gives us. The play of a certain consciousness 
of moral sensibility on the ‘experience’ afforded by a particular set 
of social groupings provides James’s contribution to our awareness 
of the human condition. 

The attempt to define the nature and scope of moral restraint was 
a constant nineteenth-century prepossession. The old hierarchical 
society, founded on divine sanctions, and invoking a triple and 
analogous order of cosmos, state and microscosmos, had provided 
the individual with a ‘key’ to understanding which sufficiently 
enable him to differentiate between the different orders of experience 
and to make moral choices on a rational and assured basis. ‘Free- 
dom’ existed in the acceptance of the ‘order’. But once this order is 
questioned and overthrown, the precise criteria of differentiation 
among experiences come increasingly to depend on individual 
insights and sensibilities. The nineteenth-century writer was faced 
with the breakdown of the identification of rational and moral man; 
he had, among other things, to come to terms with imagination, 
which transcended intellectual and social systems. In Jane Austen, 
‘imagination’ (often associated with ‘fancy’) leads astray; it deceives 
Emma, for instance, in her schemes of match-making. But, once 
society, to the sensitive, is no longer felt to embody the good sense 
and activity of rational man, once it becomes narrow or vulgarized, 
the artist needs to rely on, and yet to fear, the power of imagination 
by which he can transcend the contingencies of place and time. For 
if the imagination is freeing from provinciality, it has its own 
dangers, and must seek within itself the principle of its own restric- 
tion, the terms with which it can best work. It must discover some 
order of moral sensibility in terms of which it can refine itself, 
creating that essential tension between free and uninhibited expres- 
sion and ordered sensibility without which creation of any signi- 
ficance is impossible. 

The moral order of Europe which James inherited and which its 
‘forms’ displayed had become so corrupt and decayed that any 
acceptance of social criteria of conduct had become impossible. He 
must then define in his own terms the precise nature of that moral 
sensibility, that mode of differentiation which he is going to introduce 
as a guiding principle within the mass of social and moral experience 
which the late nineteenth century presented for his contemplation. At 
the back of James’s concern lies the summing-up of the Master: 
‘T’ve had everything. In other words, I’ve missed everything.’ 
America was too raw and immature to provide any subtle or sophis- 
ticated basis for discrimination, and part, at least, of the spectacle of 
Europe was the ‘clumsy conventional expensive materialized 
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vulgarized brutalized life of London’. If the need of the true 
artist, in whom James reveals moral sensibility at its finest, is to do 
‘the best’, that best obviously invokes at least certain social renun- 
ciations as necessary precursors to achievement— may, indeed, in 
such a society, require more renunciation than acceptance. It is 
perhaps this that explains the prevalence of rejection and inhibition 
in the Jamesian corpus; as if in the presence of such decay, only 
disengagement retains any purity of motive; in the presence of so 
much that is not only ‘relative’ but relative in that particularly 
disreputable way which The Lesson of the Master defines, the pursuit 
of the ‘absolute’ that Henry St George urges demands an unusual 
capacity for moral detachment. The necessity of discrimination has 
rarely received a more impressive imprimatur than it received in the 
concrete elaboration of the mature James; the paradox that fullness 
also implies abjuration, that the principle of plenitude is based on 
restriction and sacrifice, achieves a striking and individual con- 
firmation. It is only towards the end of his life that James’s concern 
for aesthetic form muddled his apprehension of moral sensibility. 


3 
In one of James’s lesser known novels, Confidence, there is a scene 
in which Longueville returns from a visit to the gaming-rooms at 


which he has won a considerable sum. He suddenly feels disgust at 
the manner in which he has spent his evening. — 


What he felt was not regret nor repentence; he had it not in 
the least on his conscience that he had given countenance to the 
reprehensible practice of gaming. It was annoyance that he had 
passed out of his own control— that he had obeyed a force 
which he was unable to measure at the time... Bernard had 
really little taste for giving himself up, and he never did so 
without very soon wishing to take himself back. He had now 
given himself to something that was not himself, and the fact 
that he had gained ten thousand francs by it was an insufficient 
salve to an aching sense of having ceased to be his own master. 
He had not been playing — he had been played with. 

(Confidence, pp. 111-12.) 


Surrender to certain types of experience, certain self-indulgences, 
James feels, destroy those essential bases of all moral consciousness, 
self-respect and self-responsibility. To complete any apprehension 
of ‘freedom’, the sense of obligation, the introduction, that is to say, 
of the moral principle, is essential. To the exploration of this 
paradox James devoted his first and, save by Dr Leavis, much 
neglected, novel, Roderick Hudson. 

The theme of Roderick Hudson is experience, and involves the 
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interplay of experience and moral consciousness. The important 
contrast, of course, is that between the Rowland-Mary Garland 
and the Roderick-Christina Light attitudes. The issue is fairly 
stated in Rowland’s pronouncement: 


... 1 believe that a man of genius owes as much deference to 
his passions as any other man, but not a particle more, and 
I confess I have a strong conviction that the artist is better for 
leading a quiet life. 


The rest of the novel examines the implications of these remarks, 
both in their relevance to Roderick’s particular situation and in 
their significance for the wider human condition. 

In these terms the America-Europe dichotomy serves its purpose. 
‘Northampton, Mass.’, from which Rowland and Roderick set out, 
offers the stabilities of a narrow but morally earnest community; its 
verities lack breadth but they have depth. Rowland, ‘sprung from 
a stiff puritan stock and . . . brought up to think much more intently 
of the duties of our earthly pilgrimage than of its privileges and 
pleasures’, nurtured as a child on plain fare, ‘his temper familiar 
with the discipline of patched trousers’, contemplates the ‘clean 
white houses’ of the town and considers that ‘here were kindness, 
comfort, safety, the warning voice of duty, the perfect absence of 
temptation’. The integrity and the essential restrictions of the spot 
are neatly contained in his single sentence of contemplation. The 
virtues contain a note of provinciality, the innocences are those of 
ignorance. The activities of needlework, tea drinking and talk sum 
up not inadequately the aesthetic and cultural possibilities of the 
place. In such an environment, ‘imagination’, the offshoot of a 
‘certain tension of one’s being’ must, as Rowland sees, wither. 

From this ‘womb’ of security, Rowland brings Roderick Hudson. 
In order that his powers may grow by contact with the wider and 
more extensive ‘experience’ which is Europe, Roderick is taken to 
Rome by Rowland, that he may develop there his already remarkable 
gifts of sculpting. It is a mark of Rowland’s sense of obligation that 
he treats seriously his cousin’s affirmation that they have a right to 
demand of him a guarantee of both ‘the development of the artist 
[and] the security of the man’ where Roderick is concerned. James’s 
penetration sees that the two are in fact inextricably bound together; 
and Rowland’s reply, quoted above, indicates his awdreness of 
moral issues which justifies our seeing in him that centre of moral 
consciousness which James intended him to be. 

Once in Rome, Roderick’s ‘insatiable appetite’ for ‘novelty’ leads 
to his rapid and easy assimiliation of ‘experience’. He seems ‘prompt 
spontaneous, sincere’. His faults are, as yet, presented equivocally — 
they appear so nearly to be virtues, and may indeed turn out so. 
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Even his propensity to take words out of other people’s mouths, his 
‘rudeness’, is by no means a necessary indication of a lack: 


...he did it with a perfect good conscience and with no 
pretension to a better right to being heard, but simply because 
he was full to overflowing of his own momentary thought, 
which sprang to his lips without asking leave. There were 
persons waiting on your periods much more deferentially who 
were ten times more capable of letting you flounder, of a 
reflective impertinence. 


Yet the hints are there, ready to be picked up. The decline of 
Roderick is not in some senses satisfactory; it happens, as James 
notes in his Preface, too quickly. Moreover, the ‘collapse’ takes 
place perhaps rather too much in terms of romantic common-places, 
of gambling and women. Though Roderick’s downfall expresses 
some of James’s doubts on the incidence of romantic ‘imagination’ — 
‘imagination’ as stressed apart from moral compulsions — there is 
a certain lack of sureness in his manipulation of the rather trite 
symbols of that downfall, in, say, the handling of Christina Light. 
She provides a version of the femme fatale of the romantics; and 
some of the terms in which she is described remind us of that sadly 
staled tradition. She is presented as the ‘sorceress with the poodle’ 
(the formula offers an easy antithesis to the other important 
feminine character, ‘Miss Garland of the Back Woods’). Though 
‘nominally an American’, Christina has become what she is through 
Europe—a significant indication of what James considers can 
happen to a certain sort of ‘rootless’ American who has succumbed 
to the insidious temptations of Europe. 

Yet, if James is sometimes in danger of going off into trite romantic 
descriptions, he yet struggles to realize Christina on the human 
plane. He notes both her corruption and her pathos; the Christina 
whom Roderick sees (summed up as ‘sorceress’) and the suffering 
woman of Rowland’s contemplation are a tribute to James’s appre- 
ciation of the need for, yet the temptations of, the capacity for 
imagination. For ‘landscape largeness’, extracted from the trite 
background of ‘gleams and flashes’, expresses an essential element 
of her being: 


She is corrupt, perverse, as proud as a potentate, and a 
coquette of the first magnitude; but she’s intelligent and bold 
and free, and so awfully on the lookout for sensations that if 
you set rightly to work you may enlist her imagination in a good 
cause as well as in a bad. 


‘Intelligent and bold and free’ sum up adequately temptress and 
tempted. Both are ‘free’ in the sense that they refuse to accept, in 
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their insatiable search for ‘experience’, ‘sensations’, any obligations 
which may interfere with their actions. They are not free, in the 
sense that such search involves the soul in prevarications and 
ambiguous acceptances which finally enslave. 

The crux of the matter, as James reveals, lies in the freedom of 
the individual to discriminate. After Roderick’s first outbreak at 
Baden-Baden, Rowland states that its only value as ‘experience’ 
would lie in its having made Roderick wiser or stronger ‘in recon- 
sidered and confirmed purpose, in acquired will-power’. Roderick 
protests that the will may well be a fiction: 


There are all kinds of uncanny underhand currents moving 
to and fro between one’s will and the rest of one— one’s 
imagination in particular ...I believe there’s a certain group 
of circumstances possible for every man, in which his power to 
choose is destined to snap like a dry twig. 


Rowland’s riposte is very relevant to the whole problem in the book 
of will and imagination, of morality and indulgence: ‘ ‘‘My dear 
man,’’ said Rowland, ‘‘don’t talk about any part of you that has a 
grain of character in it being ‘destined’. The power to choose is 
destiny. That’s the way to look at it.’’ ’ The issue, then, involves 
the ability of the individual to retain an integrity in the face of 
‘experience’, with all the equivocality that the word implies. It 
is, profoundly, a moral one, involving the status of the artist as a 
man, subject to the laws of ordinary men, and being required to 
offer the same resistance to ‘temptation’ that ordinary men are 
expected to do. Thus imagination has its claims; but they are not 
involved in any order outside the moral human order; and to treat 
imagination as if they were is to betray one of the deepest needs of the 
imagination, that requirement to be ‘regular’ which is the particular 
moral contribution the little painter, Sam Singleton, makes to the 
point at issue. Rowland’s pondering on whether ‘for men of his 
friend’s large easy power there was not an ampler moral law than 
for narrow mediocrities like himself’ receives a decided negative in 
the issue of the novel. For there is in all human beings, artists and 
others, the necessity of that ‘indispensable aid to completeness, a 
feeling heart’. 

Roderick’s spontaneity and apparent charm involve at all levels 
a lack of fundamental respect for others. The hints of irreverence 
thrown out in the earliest meetings of the book now come to take 
on an added significance. Roderick turns out to be almost pure 
egotism, and ‘experience’ means to him not an opportunity for 
moral discrimination but a complete surrender to his own impulses 
and desires. The genuine gift of aspiration, which Grandoni, for 
instance, recognizes in Roderick’s little statue of the drinking youth, 
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«an never coalesce with the actual to lead to maturity, because 
Roderick’s integrity is insufficient in terms of ‘will’ and ‘regularity’ 
to make the fusion. Roderick expresses his want of Christina in 
these terms: ‘I’m young and ardent and inquisitive, and I’m 
interested in that young woman. That’s enough. I shall go as far 
as the interest leads me.’ This, incidentally, immediately follows an 
exposition of the artist’s ‘freedom’: ‘...if you suffer them to live, 
let them live on their own terms and according to their own inexor- 
able needs’, a version of the common nineteenth-century theme of 
the ‘free’, if necessary even criminal, artist which Rowland repv- 
diates: ‘Rowland could not think of Roderick’s theory of the fell 
play of experiment ...as anything but a pernicious illusion.’ The 
artist, indeed, as Roderick is belatedly and still egotistically brought 
to realize, is essentially a ‘man of fine perceptions’; and his state. 
ment, ‘I haven’t, as it turns out, had one’, expresses his failure both 
as a man and as sculptor. The appropriate comment comes from 
Rowland’s letter to his cousin: ‘I think it established that in the long 
run egotism (in too big a dose) makes a failure in conduct: is it also 
true that it makes a failure in the arts?’ One at least of the main 
purposes of the book is to establish that it does. The moral integrity 
of the man is inseparable from that of the artist. 

In making this criticism of Roderick Hudson, James was, of 
course, getting at something else besides the artist’s temperament. 
He was criticizing a moral failure which loomed large in the society 
of his time, as it does also in ours. For ‘experience’ to Roderick, 
as to so many breakers away from conventional modes (the example 
of L. H. Myers’s Pleasance of the Arts springs to mind) provides 
merely the stage on which he can assert himself. The failure to 
discriminate among experiences is the counterpart of the lack of 
any rigorous sense of fitness concerning the self and its ultimate 
sanctions. De Tocqueville’s formula on democratic life: ‘Everyone 
shuts himself up in his own breast, and affects from that point to 
judge the world’ with his appreciation of the paradoxical failure 
in freedom which such a procedure involves, receives imaginative 
reinforcement from James’s acute appreciation of what the failure of 
the principle of obligation involves in the personal life of Roderick: 


The great and characteristic point with him was the perfect 
separateness of his sensibility. He never saw himself as part of 
a whole; only as the clear-cut, sharp-edged, isolated individual, 
rejoicing or raging, as the case might be, but needing in any case 
absolutely to affirm himself. 


Such assertion of self, paradoxically, cripples and maims that self. 
The diagnosis is indeed singularly acute, because James appreciates 
how Roderick’s very spontaneity, ‘naturalness’ and ease in relation- 
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ship form an essential part of his separateness; for such ease of 
manner, in his case, involves an ignoring of others. Thus, ‘distance’, 
in the social sense, as James shows in his picture of Mary Garland 
| (‘distance’ that Rowland notes and appreciates in the letter which 
she sends him: ‘He liked its shortness, almost its dryness, and there 
seemed to him an exquisite modesty in its saying nothing from the 
sirl herself’) is, in the terms in which James conveys it, an indication 
of sensibility. As one who has not lived ‘upon the high-road of 
cosmopolite chatter’, Mary displays a self-respect and a care for 
others which admirably contrasts her with Christina and ‘the stuff 
of her wild weaving’. It is, indeed, in conversation with Mary that 
Rowland makes that comment on the nature of ‘experience’ as an 
object to learn from instead of as a medium for self-exploitation 
which almost sums up the ‘moral’ of the book: 


... We shouldn’t be able to enjoy, I suppose, unless we 
could suffer, and in anything that’s worthy of the name of 
experience — that experience which is the real taste of life, isn’t 
it? — the mixture is of the finest and subtlest. 


This explicitly contrasts with Roderick’s final abandonment of 
‘will’ and ‘duty’: 


‘Do me good?’ cried Roderick. ‘What do I want of ‘‘good”’ — 
what should I do with “‘good”’? I want what she gives me, call 
it by what name you will. I want to ask no questions, but to 
take what comes and let it fill the impossible hours! . . .’ 


This final appeal to ‘experience’ in the terms in which Roderick 
understands it, neatly juxtaposes with our sense of Rowland’s 
immense moral restraint and self-sacrifice and helps to define the 
implication of the work. The acceptance of moral law involves an 
appreciation of the claims of others and liberates the individual from 
the tyranny of the unregulated self. Behind James’s conclusion one 
still senses the tradition of the rational conquest of passion and 
immediate desire, the supremacy of will over appetite. 


4 

‘Experience’, then, necessitates essential limitations; but it should 
be noted that even here those limitations cannot be regarded as 
Co-extensive with adherence to any specific ‘forms’, as James’s 
appreciation of the possible insolences of ‘politeness’ — revealed in 
his comment on Roderick’s ‘rudeness’— makes clear. Neither 
Northampton nor Rome provide adequate milieux. It is not, 
indeed, that the ‘forms’ of contemporary civilization are always 
inherently incompatible with moral sensibility (Bernard Langue- 
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ville, we remember, conceived that ‘virtue had the best manners in 
the world’) but that, in the last resort, the ‘forms’ are quite irrele- 
vant to true moral sensibility. Most often, however, they are 
positive sources of inadequacy and corruption. One of the most 
frequently repeated of James’s dilemmas involves a felt need to 
commit oneself — to ‘live’ — and the inability to find any society or 
accepted mode to which one can commit oneself. The contemporary 
‘forms’ of civilization, rather than offering protection from ‘the 
abyss of the unprotected self’, as Mr Berland would suggest, present 
all the necessary opportunities for corruption. Evil, in James, takes 
place within the social order, and there is nothing to frustrate the 
evil-doer except the presence of the person of superior moral 
sensibility (such as Rowland, Mme de Mauves, Isabel Archer, 
Maisie and Nanda). 

The application of the lesson of Roderick Hudson, that true 
‘freedom’ is based on the faculty of moral discrimination, the effect 
of which is to reveal the moral superiority of the individual, is clearly 
brought out in Madame de Mauves, a nouvelle which is obviously a 
precursor of A Portrait of a Lady. In both, finer spirits are shown in 
conflict with moral coarseness, coarseness which is defined exclu- 
sively in social terms involving people whose whole mode of existence 
is rounded by the ‘forms’ of contemporary society. 

Mme de Mauves has married the corrupt baron who has given 
her his name. She is presented as a simple girl, ‘modest’ and 
‘delicate’, a little American bourgeoise with illusions about caste and 
race. Her husband is ‘by race and instinct a grand seigneur’, the 
product of a sophisticated society with sybaritic tastes; but his 
urbanity is exclusively ‘exercised for his own sake and not his 
neighbour’s’. For the baron’s life has become a matter of aesthetic 
taste. He has tired of his wife: ‘he relished a higher flavour in female 
society’. (The metaphor, drawn from an aesthetic sensibility, 
should be noted). ‘She had too few arts, too little coquetry, too 
much charity.” Longmore, the young American who sympathizes 
with the baroness’s plight, considers that the baron’s feelings spring 
from ‘the same sort of taste . . . as the taste for Géréme in painting, 
and for M Charles Baudelaire in literature’. His conclusion is that 
‘the Baron was a pagan and his wife was a Christian’. M de 
Mauves has artistic tastes (“he was very fond of music’), manifesta- 
tions, nevertheless, of an inner corruption, a false aestheticism: “He 
had formed himself, as the phrase was, and the form prescribed to 
him by the society into which his birth and his tastes introduced him 
was marked by some peculiar features.’ The feature most in evidence 
in the story is that other people — notably young women — serve 
one’s own ends, that they are ‘objects not essentially different — say 
from the light gloves one soils in an evening and throws away’. 
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This is what comprises his ‘stock of social principles’; it is little 
surprising that his wife comes to hate him. 

An opportunity for release is presented to her by Longmore, who 
wishes to take her away. Even her husband is quite willing for her 
to amuse herself with the young American. Only by renunciation, 
however, can Mme de Mauvres rise superior to the moral principles 
formulated and accepted by her husband and his sister. When she 
dismisses Longmore, she tells him: ‘Call it what you will, what you 
have to urge upon me is the thing which this woman (her sister-in- 
law) can best conceive. What I ask of you is something she cannot.’ 
And Longmore consents: 


... he must prove his strength, he must do the handsome 
thing; he most decide that the handsome thing was to submit 
to the inevitable, to be supremely delicate, to spare her all pain, 
to stifle his passion, to ask no compensation, to depart without 
delay, and try to believe that wisdom is its own reward. 


It is not in passion that life consists, but in pursuing an ideal of 
conduct which transcends the forms of current society. 

Very much the same point is made, though with a much greater 
subtlety of effect, in The Portrait of a Lady. Here, the representative 
of the ‘forms’ (with admittedly differences of moral value as between 
the first and the two latter) are Lord Warburton, Mme Merle 
and Gilbert Osmond. Isabel Archer refuses to marry Warburton 
because she opines that to do so will involve her in a system which 
had ‘something stiff and stupid which would make it a burden’. 
What she seeks ultimately is bound up with her ‘visions of a com- 
pleted consciousness’ which concerned themselves ‘largely with 
moral images’; she does not want a ‘personage’ (her position is very 
like that of Bessie Alden who, in An International Episode, rejects 
Lord Lambeth on similar grounds). Like Mme de Mauves, how- 
ever, She too falls for an illusion. She marries Gilbert Osmond and 
accepts Mme Merle as her closest companion. 

Mme Merle is the perfect social being: 


... her nature had been too much overlaid by custom and 
her angles too much rubbed away. She had become too 
flexible, too useful, was too ripe and too final... she existed 
only in her relations, direct or indirect, with her fellow mortals; 


and James adds, significantly: 


... She had rid herself of every remnant of that tonic wildness 
which we may assume to have belonged to the most amiable 
persons in the ages before country-house life was the fashion. 


The presentation of Mme Merle bears a striking likeness to L. H. 
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Myers’s very similar, though later, analysis of the cult of ‘first- 
rateness’ in Bhoj and Lakshmi in The Pool of Vishnu. It raises 
the problem which Amar notes in The Root and the Flower: 


Civilization? At what point between barbarism and deca- 
dence does civilization reign? If a civilized community be 
defined as one where you find aesthetic preoccupations, subtle 
thought, and polished intercourse, is civilization necessarily 
desirable? Aesthetic preoccupations are not inconsistent with 
a wholly inadequate conception of the range and power of art; 
thought may be subtle and yet trivial; and polished intercourse 
may be singularly uninteresting. 


Both writers, indeed, took their stand on moral ‘character’; though 
what constituted ‘character’ to each reveals differences of stress. 
James’s conception of Gilbert Osmond is, indeed, reproduced later 
at an even deeper level of moral depravity in Myers’s analysis of the 
Pleasance of the Arts; both reveal the base uses of a certain type of 
aestheticism, and its dependence on a society which it affects to 
despise. For all Gilbert Osmond’s interest in art, by which Isabel 
is taken in, he lives exclusively for the ‘world’: 


Far from being its master as he pretended to be, he was its 
very humble servant, and the degree of its attention was his 
only measure of success. He lived with his eye on it from 
morning till night, and the world was so stupid it never sus- 
pected the trick. Everything he did was pose — pose so subtly 
considered that if one were not on the lookout one mistook it 
for impulse . . . His tastes, his studies, his accomplishments, his 
collections, were all for a purpose... His ambition was not to 
please the world, but to please himself by exciting the world’s 
curiosity and then declining to satisfy it. 


The crux of the matter comes in a conversation which Isabel has 
with Mme Merle: 


“When you’ve lived as long as I you’ll see that every human 
being has his shell and that you must take the shell into account. 
By the shell I mean the whole envelope of circumstances... 
What shall we call our ‘self’? Where does it begin? where does 
it end? It overflows into everything that belongs to us—and 
then it flows back again. I know a large part of myself is in the 
clothes I choose to wear. I’ve a great respect for things! One’s 
self — for other people — is one’s expression of one’s self; and 
one’s house, one’s furniture, one’s garments, the books one 
reads, the company one keeps — these things are all expressive.’ 

This was very metaphysical; ... Isabel was fond of meta- 
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physics, but was unable to accompany her friend into this bold 
analysis of human personality. ‘I don’t agree with you. I think 
just the other way. I don’t know whether I succeed in expressing 
myself, but I know that nothing else expresses me. Nothing 
that belongs to me is any measure of me; everything’s on the 
contrary a limit, a barrier, and a perfectly arbitrary one. 
Certainly the clothes which, as you say, I choose to wear, don’t 
express me; and heaven forbid they should!’ 

“You dress very well,’ Madame Merle lightly interposed. 

‘Possibly; but I don’t care to be judged by that. My clothes 
may express the dressmaker, but they don’t express me. To 
begin with it’s not my own choice that I wear them; they’re 
imposed upon me by society.’ 


What James urged was, in contrast to such conduct, the un- 
premeditated, the unexpected, the opportunity for ‘moral spon- 
taneity’ — defined as those things reveal themselves in the concrete 
incidents of the novel, in the rejections formulated through the 
actions of his morally reputable characters. The unwillingness to be 
bound to ‘things’ is the mark of emancipation from all those forms 
and modes of behaviour in terms of which an individual expresses 
his egotism through a subtle conformity to the systems of a corrupt 
society, when even apparent rejection is seen to involve only a 
subtler form of acceptance. The capacity of moral discrimination 
once more is an attribute of the finer consciousness apart from 
‘things’ and conventions. Here it requires the self-responsibility 
of the individual, so that mistakes which have been made must be 
accepted. Isabel Archer sees that as she has erred with her eyes 
open in marrying Osmond (‘the sole source of her mistake had been 
within herself’), she must accept her mistake. She must not, for 
instance, blame Mme Merle for it; and she must not violate the 
‘traditionary decencies and sanctities of marriage’. She cannot 
accept Caspar’s offer to take her away, nor can she give way to the 
feelings that momentarily he arouses in her. Only by such assertion 
of self-responsibility in self-denial can the finer nature rest in- 
violate. 

A similar conflict between things and moral responsibility emerges 
in The Spoils of Poynton. The consciousness which makes Fleda say 
that ‘the great thing is to keep faith’ when the question of her 
marrying Owen, despite the prior claim of Mona Brigstock, arises, 
also frees her from the tyranny of ‘things’, because she is aware of a 
larger life than that which comprises the Spoils. Though she shares 


‘Marriage, in such a society, barely ranks as an accepted ‘form’. Isabel 
Archer is reasserting, on an individual basis, an almost outworn traditionary 
mode. 
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a common taste with Mrs Gareth for them, she yet realizes, when 
trouble comes to her, that fine furniture is ‘wanting in taste and 
point’; whereas, in Mrs Gareth’s case, ‘her ruling passion had in a 
manner despoiled her of her humanity’. 

What is again in question is a refined moral awareness not only 
of the comparative unimportance of ‘things’—even of those 
aesthetically most moving, which the Spoils quite explicitly are— 
but of an intuitive capacity to realize the feelings of others and the 
need to ‘keep faith:’ ‘ ‘You offered her marriage. It’s a tremendous 
thing for her.’’ Then looking at him another moment, ‘‘J wouldn’t 
give you up!”’ she said again.’ 


5 

James, then, offers many tributes to the paradox of. finding 
freedom, the free life, only in a moral responsibility, only through 
renunciations and an unwillingness, precisely, to become corrupted 
by the ‘forms’ of a brutalized society. What, however, we do feel 
about his work (it is one which curiously he shares with all prag- 
matists) is his inability to suggest any final sanction in terms of 
which this moral responsibility shall take on significance — any 
other, that is to say, than the finer feelings, precarious at best, which 
we can only intuitively appreciate, of sensitive individuals displaying 
concrete examples of moral refinement in specific situations. The 
only thing to which, perhaps, he can appeal is to the memory of a 
tradition, a Protestant-Puritan one. Rowland, in Roderick Hudson, 
has sprung from ‘stiff Puritan stock’; Longmore in Mme de Mauves 
has a ‘Puritanic soul’, and retains a ‘lurking principle of asceticism’ 
and Mme de Mauves herself is considered a ‘Puritanical little person’ 
by her husband’s family. ‘The old Protestant tradition had never 
faded’ from Isabel Archer’s imagination; Laura in A London Life 
reveals an ‘almost barbarous probity’. Above all, in The Europeans, 
the Wentworths, representatives of ‘New England’s silvery prime’, 
are associated with Quakerism. 

But it is precisely the terms in which the probity of the Went- 
worths are presented that shows James’s awareness of the inade- 
quacies of this tradition too. The plain austerity of the household 
(‘rather straight-backed chairs’) reveals life as a ‘discipline’; and 
Gertrude, for instance, is unable to fit there; she wants life in Felix’s 
terms, ‘as an opportunity’. There is no opportunity for ‘imagina- 
tion’ in such an environment. The Puritan consciousness, too, often 
shows itself narrow, as in Mr Babcock, the young Unitarian minister 
in The American, who hates Europe. 

Yet again, the ‘free’ American is an inadequate figure. Charles 
Newman, the American, is a naive and impossible figure; the business 
life did not produce such types. Moreover, he is unconsciously 
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vulgar; though at the end he does come to suspect that he has ‘been 
more commercial than was decent’, James’s handling of the situation 
is equivocal. Daisy Miller is rightly recognized as ‘superficial’; the 
Dosson girls in The Reverberator have a distressing faculty ‘for 
endless repetition, for monotonous insistence, for vague and aimless 
discussion’. 

The moral bases of James’s life, then, were insecure; they were 
manifested in no community that he knew of. The combination of 
‘imagination’ and moral decency, as has been made abundantly 
clear, depended on personal insights, and wherever James turned he 
realized that these insights were based only on isolation, isolation 
from any existing order of society. 

Thus, all too frequently, instead of the exercise of moral restraint 
helping to integrate the individual in the social order, marking an 
essential basis for a civilized social existence, it satisfies only the 
higher demands of the self, unsanctified by any sense of harmonious 
correspondence with the finer aspirations of the community: 


...it’s nobody’s business, no one can force you, and not 
more than two or three people will notice you don’t go straight. 
The others— ail the rest, every blest soul in England, will 
think you do — will think you are keeping up: upon my honour 
they will! 


as Henry St George expresses it. In such a state of corruption all 
one can satisfy is ‘one’s self, one’s conscience, one’s idea, the 
singleness of one’s aim’. At best, one can only hope for the acknow- 
ledgement of ‘two or three’ of the perceptive. 

It is perhaps because of this that one senses a certain egotism — 
manifested as the self-righteousness of a particularly fastidious kind 
—even in James’s morally reputable people. As they follow no 
precept other than that provided by their own refined moral sensi- 
bilities, one feels them to be involved in equivocations, failing to 
measure responsibilities, placing, perhaps, too much emphasis on 
self-respect in terms which tends to make them open to the criticism 
of being too hard on others. Mme de Mauves’s complete imper- 
viousness to her repentant husband, whom she drives to suicide, 
creates an unpleasing impression — one is not involved in advocating 
that almost total moral indiscrimination which marks present-day 
dealings in finding her austerity uncharitable. Isabel has to admit 
that in accepting her marriage: ‘It’s not of him [ie. Osmond] that 
I’m considerate — it’s of myself.’ Even Fleda Vetch may be thought 
to consider too little Owen’s unhappiness in his relation with Mona 
Brigstock. That pledges once given should not be easily broken 
involves an elementary principle of civilized existence; that they 
should never, whatever the circumstances, be rescinded posits an 
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over-refinement which may be said to contain a hint of the morbid, 
of the over-stretched conscience. For James does not claim, as does 
George Eliot in a somewhat similar situation, the sanction of a 
transcendent moral law specifically evoked.’ In the last analysis, 
despite the reference to the ‘traditional sanctities of marriage, and the 
echoes of the Protestant tradition mentioned above, the emphasis 
is on the duty that Isobel owes to herself — that ‘if she was to be 
unhappy it should not be by a fault of her own’. 


6 

Indeed, the strain of the isolation implied in this moral excoriation 
proved in the end too much. In the personal life of James we find 
an increasing tendency to rely on the ‘forms’, to find his security 
there. In his writing, too, there develops a failure to grasp actualities, 
an inability to present in concrete terms, defined in act and speech, 
the pretensions of his characters; so that he comes to depend too 
much on over-emphatic description which nothing in the presenta- 
tion confirms. It is particularly noticeable in the manner in which he 
describes the speech of his characters: 


‘No, he wouldn’t. But do you need that?’ 
Her emphasis was wonderful, and though his eyes had been 
been wandering he looked at her longer now. ‘I see what you 


mean.’ 
‘Of course you see what I mean.’ 
Her triumph was gentle, and she really had tones to make 
justice weep. ‘I’ve before me what he owes you.’ 
(The Ambassadors.) 


Nothing that is said seems to warrant such exaggeration of effect. 
It is as if the manner of the speech — peculiarities of utterance (she 
beautifully wailed) — a certain self-conscious striving for effect —a 
deliberacy of intonation — was taking the place of a former more 
prized spontaneousness of utterance. Along with this, of course, 
went the notorious attention to ‘form’ in the novel (‘The Ambassa- 
dors’, Mr Forster has declared, ‘is the shape of an hour-glass’) 
which has been so much expatiated upon that it needs no more than 
a mention here. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that James’s later characters should 
seem increasingly to find fullness of life not in moral sensibility but 
in a certain aesthetic of behaviour, an aesthetic, however, which 
accepts a social tone and ‘form’ as ultimate. I can perhaps best 


2 Cf. Maggie Tulliver’s rejection of Stephen Guest in The Mill on the Floss: 
‘I couldn’t live in peace if I put the shadow of a wilful sin between myself and 
God.’ Even here, the effectiveness of the ‘fixed moral scheme’ which Lawrence 
rejected altogether, is wearing pretty thin. 
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express my meaning by urging that Mme Merle, for instance, would 
not be nearly so out of place in the admired Paris of The Ambassadors 
as she was in the moral climate created by Isabel Archer. The 
matured civilization, which Paris is thought to represent in the former 
book comes to look, after close scrutiny, very much nearer to a 
certain type of social pretentiousness, an attitudinizing and a care 
for purely social graces unrelated to moral awareness which one 
cannot imagine the earlier James being taken in by. It can be 
admitted that in The Ambassadors Europe represents the larger life 
of the novel. Mrs Newsome of Woolett, ‘all moral pressure’, all 
‘fine cold thought’, who has worked everything out in advance (so 
that ‘there’s no room left; no margin, as it were, for any alteration’) 
together with her ambassadors, the Pococks, and the unmentionable 
article of manufacture, certainly, as James presents them, adequately 
represent the unacceptable. Typically, they lack the desired ‘free- 
dom’. It is the terms in which the larger life is presented which 
surprises. 

For obviously Chad and Mme de Vionnet represent the fuller 
play of experience in the novel even if neither go completely un- 
criticized; yet if they have a vital part in Strether’s ‘development’ it 
is in terms which are not acceptable to one’s moral taste — one’s 
moral taste formed, it can be added, on the best of James himself. 
Chad, ‘man of the world’ as he has become to Strether’s eye, is 


described in imagery which significantly displays James’s acceptance 
of certain very doubtful surface qualities: 


Was all the difference therefore that he was actually smooth? 
Possibly; for that he was smooth was as marked as in the taste 
of a sauce or in the rub of a hand. The effect of it was general — it 
had retouched his features, drawn them with a cleaner line. It had 
cleared his eyes and settled his colour and polished his fine 
square teeth — the main ornament of his face; and at the same 
time that it had given him a form and a surface, almost a 
design, it had toned his voice, established his accent, encouraged 
his smile to more play and his other motions to less. He had 
formerly, with a great deal of action, expressed very little; and 
he now expressed whatever was necessary with almost none at 
all. It was as if in short he had really, copious perhaps but 
shapeless, been put into a firm mould and turned successfully 
out. 


The description gives a picture of a man who has been all too con- 
sciously formed, as the metaphors ‘taste’, ‘mould’, ‘ornament’ and 
Others drawn from the arts make clear. Chad, it later becomes 
explicit, has, in fact, been ‘made’, ‘saved’ by Mme de Vionnet — 
again in terms which indicate the level, now, of James’s pretensions: 
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I’m speaking — in connection with her — of his manners and 
morals, his character and life. I’m speaking of him as a person 
to deal with and talk with and live with — speaking of him asa 
social animal. 


‘Living’, in the sense in which Strether urges it is defined all too 
frequently in sophisticated and exclusively social terms. After his 
first visit to Europe Strether had dreamed of raising up a ‘temple of 
taste’. Now he is more fascinated than an earlier James would have 
allowed him to be with ‘things’: 


... wide as his glimpse had lately become of the empire of 
‘things’, what was before him still enlarged it; the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life had indeed thus their temple. 


His initiation into the social circle at Gloriani’s is looked upon asa 
‘trial’; he wonders whether he will ‘pass’. One notes such a phrase 
as ‘the deep human expertness in Gloriani’s charming smile’ (which 
is not redeemed by the addition of ‘oh, the terrible life behind it!’), 
The society is, indeed, permeated by a straining after self-conscious 
effect: 


... he was struck with the tact, the taste of her vagueness, 
which simply took for granted in him a sense of beautiful 
things. He was conscious of how much it was affected, this 
sense, by something subdued and discreet in the way she had 
arranged herself for her special object and her morning walk — 
he believed her to have come on foot; the way her slightly 
thicker veil was drawn—a mere touch, but everything; the 
composed gravity of her dress, in which, here and there, a dull 
wine colour seemed to gleam faintly through black; the charm- 
ing discretion of her small compact head; the quiet note, as she 
sat, of her folded, grey-gloved hands. 


— in such terms Strether describes a meeting with Mme de Vionnet; 
even her relaxations contain an element of the self-conscious: 


She was a woman who, between courses, could be graceful 
with her elbows on the table. It was a posture unknown to Mrs 
Newsome, but it was easy for a femme du monde. 


The effect aimed at is finally made explicit in Strether’s appreciation 
of Chad’s greeting of his relatives: 


Strether liked him for it, on the spot, as he hadn’t yet liked 
him; it affected him while it lasted as he might have been 
affected by some light pleasant perfect work of art. 


In such an environment, ordinary moral values — the values, even, 
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of ‘mediocrities’ which Roderick Hudson was condemned for failing 
to follow — come to wear an air of equivocation: 


He perceived soon enough at least that, however reasonable 
she might be, she wasn’t vulgarly confused, and it herewith 
pressed upon him that their eminent ‘lie’, Chad’s and hers, 
was simply after all such an inevitable tribute to good taste as 
he couldn’t have wished them not to render. Away from them, 
during his vigil, he had seemed to wince at the amount of 
comedy involved; whereas in his present posture he could only 
ask himself how he should enjoy any attempt from her to take 
the comedy back. He shouldn’t enjoy it at all; but, once more 
and yet once more, he could trust her. That is he could trust 
her to make deception right. As she presented things the 
ugliness — goodness knew why — went out of them; none the 
less too that she could present them, with an art of her own, 
by not so much as touching them. 


(The image drawn from drama is worth noting.) And so the hinted 
insecurities of James’s boyhood have taken their revenge. ‘Forms’ 
come to take on an importance they hadn’t got for what we feel is 
the mature James — despite the constantly fascinated if controlled 
gaze with which he regards them. And Mr Berland has pointed out 


the meretricious quality of the Golden Bowl—of how the two 
Americans ‘collect’ a husband and a wife as a matter of superior 
connoisseurship. 

But the essential James, as I have tried to argue, comes elsewhere — 
in those representatives of refined moral consciousness which accept 
their difference from the rest of society unsupported by a sense of 
aflinity to anything except their own finer selves and the obligations 
which these impose. It is in such terms that James repels the decaying 
moral order by which he feels himself surrounded and rejects those 
‘forms’ and conventions which so often cloak only corruption; and 
it is in such terms that he defines those essential restrictions on 
‘freedom’ for which the ‘forms’ are useless, restrictions necessary 
before men can achieve any genuine human fineness. 





THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
WILLIAM COWPER 


DONALD A. DAVIE 


After Ben Jonson, Cowper is the most neglected of our poets, 
It was Hayley’s Life and Letters that set the fashion; ever since, no 
poet has been surrendered so frequently, and with so little com- 
punction, to the tender mercies of the biographer. Such criticism 
as there is has labelled Cowper ‘Romantic precursor’; and it seems 
that we read his poems only to discover in them things that have 
been done better since, by Wordsworth or some other. No one will 
deny that the Wordsworthian and other potentialities are there, 
but they are surely not the most important things in Cowper’s 
poetry. His work is far more the consummation of one tradition 
than the prelude to another. ‘What is salt in Cowper you can taste 
only when you have detected that by a stroke of madness he missed, 
or barely missed, being our true English Horace, that almost more 
nearly than the rest he hit what the rest had been seeking.” He was 
very consciously and deliberately a neo-classical poet. 

He was, if anything, a defiant rearguard. Already, by the time he 
wrote, the neo-classical austerity was rare, and the taste was all for 
florid diction, the sublime, a syrupy metrical smoothness, and melting 
sensibility. His critical conservatism is apparent enough in the 
poems that are not read, such as ‘Truth’, ‘Table-talk’ and ‘Retire- 
ment’. It is also apparent in the letters, along with the famous (and 
genuine) charm; but criticism in the letters is sparse and scattered, 
and it is only when a number of random judgments are put together, 
that one sees the consistency of Cowper’s conservatism. 

For a first exhibit, we may take the lines on Johnson: 


Here Johnson lies — a sage by all allow’d, 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud; 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought; 

Whose verse may claim — grave, masculine, and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poet’s song; 


The word ‘strong’ is not there just for the rhyme; it means something 
exact. Jeffreys was to say, of some ‘very sweet verses’ by Rogers, 
‘They do not, indeed, stir the spirit like the strong lines of Byron’. 

Going along with ‘grave’ and ‘masculine’, Cowper’s ‘strong’ 


1 SiR ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH, ‘On the Lineage of English Literature’. On 
the Art of Writing, Guild Books, p. 127. 
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cannot mean anything like that; it means, in fact, ‘the strength of 
Denham’, which Johnson had himself described, writing of that poet. 
By way of proof, one need only point to another complimentary 
poem, Cowper’s stanzas “To Dr. Darwin, author of The Botanic 
Garden’: 


We, therefore, pleas’d, extol thy song, 
Though various, yet complete, 

Rich in embellishment as strong, 
And learn’d, as it is sweet. 


For here, very neatly, Darwin is complimented on his ‘strength’ in 
lines which echo most plainly just those hackneyed lines from 
‘Cooper’s Hill’ which were taken by Johnson, and indeed by the 
whole eighteenth century, as the model of that strength. 

If there is a master-key to the principles of Augustan poetry (still 
so little understood), it is Johnson’s ‘Life of Denham’. There 
Johnson’s description and illustration of ‘strength’ is masterly; and 
it would be presumptuous to offer a paraphrase. ‘Strength’ is a 
name given to a certain quality of ‘compactness’ in expression. 
‘Compactness’ is Cowper’s word, and we do well to adopt it 
instead of ‘concentration’, which is more familiar. Concentration 
of expression is a form of words which we commonly use when 
meanings lie one upon another in layers, or sail one above another on 
different planes. This is the world of William Empson’s ambiguities 
and Cleanth Brooks’s ironies. Their characteristic metaphors — 
meanings in ‘layers’, meanings on ‘levels’ — are valuable. But they 
are not much use when we deal with the Augustans. ‘The Castaway’ 
is probably the only poem by Cowper which will respond to treat- 
ment in these terms; and it is no coincidence that “The Castaway’ 
is probably read today far more than any other poem by Cowper, 
except perhaps ‘John Gilpin’. It is a great poem; but it stands alone 
in Cowper’s work. It is in ‘a class by itself’, but not because it shows 
Cowper excelling himself, only because it shows him writing in an 
unusual mode. Layers and levels are not much use, in reading the 
rest of Cowper; there are only two layers (‘tenor’ and ‘vehicle’), and 
only one level. His poetry like Denham’s is uni-vocal. Its charac- 
teristic virtue is the saying one thing at a time as succinctly as 
possible; not the saying of many things at once. The metaphor here 
is of a more or less rigid metrical box, into which, by syntactical 
expertness, an astonishing number of things can be lodged — all of 
them distinct, all inter-locking. This is the meaning of ‘strength’. 

By showing that Cowper appeals to ‘the strength of Denham’, we 
place him in the tradition not of Johnson alone, but of Pope and 
Dryden, both of whom appealed back to Denham in the same way. 
In fact of course the tradition was much older; Carew, long before, 
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had extolled Donne as ‘masculine’, and Suckling had told Godol- 
phin ‘not to write so strong’. Strength did not appear with Denham; 
he only displayed it precociously, in a form suited for the things 
Dryden wanted to do. At any rate, for Dryden and for Pope, as is 
well known, this aspect of their art, represented by Denham, went 
together with another, represented by Waller, who stood for metrical 
correctness. In their view, the Denham element was a complement 
to the Waller element, and vice-versa. Not that the one led naturally 
into the other; on the contrary, there was tension between them. It 
was difficult to follow both of them at once, and so, in trying to do so, 
the poet generated the energy which could give his writing grit and 
force. Waller stood for the rigidity of the metrical box; the more 
rigid the metrical frame, the harder it was to pack it as full as Den- 
ham did. Conversely it was easy to be as smooth as Waller so long 
as one was diffuse; the one model counteracted the other. 

The lines to Darwin show Cowper taking just these bearings, as 
Dryden and Pope had done; for ‘sweet’ stands for Waller, just as 
‘strong’ stands for Denham. It is true, however, that Cowper’s 
view of metre was not Pope’s. In passage after passage,’ he 
deplored the vicious taste of his time for a cloying smoothness in 
cadence, and insisted on a certain roughness in metre, a redundant 
syllable or a reversed foot. So, although no poet (not even Hopkins) 
was more an admirer of Milton, he deliberately rejected the Miltonic 
model for his own blank-verse.? Similarly, in a well-known 
passage in “Table Talk’ he censures Pope for reducing English 
versification to a mechanical technique. On the other hand (what 
is less often remembered) he has just implied that this worked for 
Pope precisely because he was so ‘compact’. In other words, Pope 
could afford to be smooth in a rather obvious way, just because he 
was so ‘strong’; Cowper and his contemporaries, he says, have to 
make their music less obvious because they can’t rival Pope in closely 
packing their matter. The two criteria are always linked together 
for Cowper, balancing and checking against each other; but his 
interpretation of the one criterion, the model of Waller, is nearer to 
Dryden’s view than to Pope’s — and in fact he admired Dryden the 
more.® 


1 e.g., Letters, ed. HAYLEY (1806), IV, 43, III, 279, II, 341. 2 ibid., II, 279. 


Sibid., II, 289, 290. cf. ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ (Dryden 
compared with Pope). 


Like him great Dryden pour’d the tide of song, 
In stream less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 


To Cowper, Pope’s excessive smoothness is redeemed by his incomparable 
‘strength’; to Byron, Pope is smoother but Dryden stronger. But Byron means 
by ‘strength’ what Jeffreys means, not what Cowper has in mind, It isa revealing 
illustration of how Byron’s pretensions to belong to the neo-classic tradition are 
really quite empty gestures, trailings of a coat. 
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Strength in the sense of compactness and closeness is nearly always 
the first gauge that Cowper applies; but ‘harmony’ or ‘music’ is 
nearly always the second. The clearest examples of this two-fold 
standard occur in the many comments on Homer, when Cowper is 
occupied with his Homeric translations: 


A story-teller, so very circumstantial as Homer, must of 
necessity present us often with much matter in itself, capable of 
no other embellishment than purity of diction, and harmony 
of versification can give to it. Hic labor, hic opus est. For our 
language, unless it be very severely chastised, has not the 
terseness, nor our measure the music of the Greek. 

(Letters, UI, 13) 


Acritic who sees in poetic diction no more than a ‘certain traditional 
decorum of language, a necessary convention (and a necessarily 
changing one) about the use of words in poetry’,’ will be at a loss to 
understand how the purity of such a diction can be associated with 
‘terseness’. Indeed, the notion of ‘purity’ in such a case will seem 
meaningless, unless it means what the Elizabethans called ‘decorum’, 
the proper maintaining of a convention once established. That, 
indeed, is part of what Cowper and Johnson meant by ‘purity’; 
and another part of their meaning, the part associated with terseness, 
is, as | have suggested, their concern for ‘strength’. But neither of 
these exhausts the meaning of the term in their criticism. To be 
‘pure’ a diction must maintain the decorum of the convention 
chosen for a given poem (and, beyond that, decorum also dictated 
what conventions were proper to different kinds). To be pure, a 
diction must also sustain comparison, in respect of compactness, 
with Denham and (later) with Pope. But it must satisfy other 
requirements; and these others were concerned with the relation 
between the poet’s selected language and the language spoken about 
him in what was agreed to be the best society. 

This is the aspect of the matter acknowledged by Cowper when he 
says that English, the spoken language, must be ‘severely chastised’ 
before it is equal to the task of reproducing Homer. This too will 
strike us as strange. It seems to us that the spoken language was not 
so much chastened as heightened, in order to produce the Augustan 
diction. In consequence it is inconvenient to find Cowper admiring 
Homer for his ‘majestic plain-ness’: 


I am truly happy, my dear, in having pleased you with what 
you have seen of my Homer. I wish that all English readers 
had your unsophisticated, or rather unadulterated taste, and 


'G. S. Fraser, ‘Some Notes on Poetic Diction’, Penguin New Writing, 
Number 37 (1949), p. 116. 
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could relish simplicity like you. But I am well aware, that in 
this respect, I am under a disadvantage, and, that many, espe- 
cially many ladies, missing many turns and prettinesses of 
expression, that they have admired in Pope, will account my 
translation in those particulars defective. But I comfort myself 
with the thought, that in reality it is no defect, on the contrary 
that the want of all such embellishments as do not belong to the 
original will be one of its principal merits with persons indeed 
capable of relishing Homer. He is the best poet that ever lived 
for many reasons, but for none more than for that majestic 
plainness that distinguishes him from all others. As an accom- 
plished person moves gracefully without thinking of it, in like 
manner the dignity of Homer seems to cost him no labour. It 
was natural to him to say great things, and to say them well, 
and little ornaments were beneath his notice. (Letters, II, 362) 


He strikes this Wordsworthian note more than once: 


Simplicity is become a very rare quality in a writer. In the 
decline of great kingdoms, and where refinement in all the arts 
is carried to an excess, I suppose it is always rare. The latter 
Roman writers are remarkable for false ornament, they were yet 
no doubt admired by the readers of their own day; and with 
respect to authors of the present era, the most popular among 
them appear to be equally censurable on the same account. 
Swift and Addison were simple. (Letters, I, 146) 


Yet in calling this Wordsworthian, it is easy to blur distinctions. It 
is easy to argue that Cowper certainly is plain by comparison with 
Pope, but ornate by comparison with Wordsworth, that he stands 
in an interesting half-way house. This is to make him a Romantic 
precursor all over again, and it is necessary to insist that while 
Cowper differs from Pope only in degree, he differs radically from 
Wordsworth. His Homer is compared with ‘an accomplished 
person’, whose ease and simplicity seem natural just because they 
have been so assiduously worked for. There is no question of dignity 
and simple eloquence being innate. For Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, to be genuine these things had to be innate. 

In this matter Johnson was more Wordsworthian than Cowper, 
and Cowper took him to task for it. The occasion was Johnson’s 
‘Life of Prior’, a poet whom Cowper much admired: 


His reputation as an author, who, with much labour indeed, 

_ but with admirable success, has embellished all his poems with 
the most charming ease, stood unshaken ’till Johnson thrust his 
head against it. And how does he attack him in this his principal 
fort? I cannot recollect his very words, but I am much mistaken 
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indeed, if my memory fails me with respect to the purport of 
them. ‘His words’, he says, ‘appear to be forced into their 
proper places. There indeed we find them, but find likewise, that 
their arrangement has been the effect of constraint, and that 
without violence, they would certainly have stood in a different 
order.” By your leave, most learned Doctor, this is the most 
disingenuous remark I ever met with, and would have come: 
with a better grace from Curl, or Dennis. Every man conversant 
with verse-writing, knows, and knows by painful experience, 
that the familiar stile, is of all stiles the most difficult to succeed 
in. To make verse speak the language of prose, without being. 
prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such an order, as they 
might naturally take in falling from the lips of an extemporary 
speaker, yet without meanness; harmoniously, elegantly, and 
without seeming to displace a syllable for the sake of the 
rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet can undertake. 
He that could accomplish this task was Prior; many have 
imitated his excellence in this particular, but the best copies have 
fallen far short of the original. And now to tell us, after we and 
our fathers have admired him for it so long, that he is an easy 
writer indeed, but that his ease has an air of stiffness in it, in 
short, that his ease is not ease, but only something like it, what 
is it but a self contradiction, an observation that grants what it is 


just going to deny, and denies what it has just granted, in the 
same sentence, and in the same breath? (Letters, I, 294) 


There can be little doubt that Cowper is right; the ‘Life of Prior’ 
shows Johnson the critic at his least impressive. It seems likely that 
the critic was put on edge by Prior’s charming licentiousness, in 
‘Henry and Emma’, for instance, which shocked the High-Church- 
man Johnson, as it did not shock Cowper, the evangelical Calvinist. 
At any rate, it can hardly be doubted that on Prior Johnson was not 
just severe, in fact not just at all, but querulous. If we agree as to 
Prior, with Johnson rather than Cowper, so much the worse for us; 
it is time we realized that Prior was not just the Austin Dobson-de- 
son-jour, and I think he deserves all Cowper claims for him — but 
that is by the way. 

The passage is of interest in several ways, apart from presenting 
Johnson in a careless moment as more of a Romantic precursor 
than ever Cowper was. In the first place, Cowper’s admiration of 
Prior’s ease sets him back, once again, in the strictest neo-classical 
tradition, along with Dryden. As Cowper stands with Dryden in 
esteeming ‘strength’ (for Dryden, Denham; for Cowper, Denham 
and Pope), and ‘correctness’ (for Dryden, Waller; for Cowper, 
Dryden himself); so, with him, he values ‘ease’, and as Dryden 
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admired Suckling, Cowper admires Prior. Ease should not be 
identified with metrical smoothness, though smoothness is often an 
aspect of it. At bottom, the ‘ease’ esteemed by neo-classical 
writers is as old as Castiglione; it is a sort of urbane insouci- 
ance, almost insolence, an attribute of tone in addressing the 
reader. It is something more stable and more discreet than 
the raffishness of ‘Don Juan’, which was the best the Romantics 
could put in its place. And of course it was something for which 
Wordsworth, that provincial by conviction, could find no room at all. 

The Wordsworthian reference is inevitable, for it is another feature 
of Cowper’s comments on Prior that he here comes as near as ever 
he does to the Wordsworthian principle that “There neither is, nor 
can be... . any essential difference between the language of prose and 
of metrical composition’. Cowper admires Prior for having shown, 
among other things, how “To make verse speak the language of 
prose, without being prosaic’. This is an aspect of the neo-classical 
attitude to literature which is hardly ever understood, indeed seldom 
noticed. Johnson, no less than Cowper — in fact, the Augustans in 
general — insisted, as Wordsworth insisted, that the poet had a 
duty to the spoken language. And, again like Wordsworth, they 
meant, by ‘the spoken language’, no Audenesque colloquialism, 
but the sort of speech to be found reflected in informal prose. But 
for them this requirement, this duty laid upon the poet, was one 
among many, others being the observance of decorum, the need for 
compactness, and metrical felicity. Cowper, for instance, takes 
account of decorum when he congratulates Prior on his prosaicism 
at the same time as he distinguishes his style as ‘familiar’. Words- 
worth, in his criticism, elevated the one criterion at the expense of all 
others, and in so doing broke down, not only for his own readers 
but for succeeding generations, a critical mechanism of far greater 
delicacy, attempting and promising a finer discrimination. Perhaps 
the mechanism was delicate to no end, ingenious, intricate and 
ineffective. If so, it is a monument to the pedantry of not the eigh- 
teenth century only, but of the sixteenth and seventeenth also. The 
reader of poetry who is honest with himself must decide, by deduction 
from his own readings, whether the writing of poetry is an affair | 
of massive simplicity, or a province where nicety of taste and sureness 
of judgment is as important as integrity of purpose. In any cas¢ 
there can be no question where Cowper stands. He stands for taste 
and judgment. In his own eyes, at any rate, he was nobody’s pre- 
cursor, but a poet coming late in an old tradition rich in achievement | 
and based on principles tested in the practice of two centuries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHARLES E. RAVEN: Science and Religion: Natural Religion and Christian 
Theology. Gifford Lectures for 1951. Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. 


In the first and last chapters of this book, Dr Raven gives a general survey of 
certain viewpoints in ‘religion’ and ‘science’ which seem to him to be both 
significant and important for contemporary thought; his avowed intention all 
along being to promote a mutual understanding and sympathy between the two 
outlooks. The intervening chapters review, with a wealth of detailed references, 
various religious attitudes to nature from biblical times to the present, and in the 
main associate some name with an Age or a theme. We have for example (after 
chapters on the Bible and the early Church) St. Albert as a representative of the 
Middle Ages; Gesner of the ‘Age of Transition’; Cudworth of the ‘Age of 
Genius’; Newton of the ‘Age of the Machine’; Linnaeus is associated with 
‘System’, Darwin with ‘Conflict’. Together these chapters are meant both to 
illuminate the present situation by retracing the route by which it has been 
reached; and also by means of a hint here and there to anticipate or to develop 
the various positive suggestions which Dr Raven is keen to commend. 

The broad argument of these central chapters is that the religious attitude to 
nature, as well as the achievements of science, each agree in suggesting that ‘the 
vhole process of nature and history is continuous’ (p. 17); that it is therefore 
‘appropriate to interpret’ this process ‘continuously’ (p. 17) and that such an 
interpretation will be in terms of ‘organic and holistic concepts’ (p. 195). With 
sch an interpretation there could be ‘a truer understanding of the good life’ 
and a ‘closer co-operation between the disciples of science and of religion’ (p. 
4), but Dr Raven, vigorous and prophetic though he is, has no easy optimism. 
He agrees that ‘the time is hardly yet ripe’ for some overall philosophical syn- 
thesis which would somehow combine the insights of science with a reformed 
theology. At the same time he is anxious to insist that without some measure of 
‘understanding and co-operation’ between scientists and religious people, there 
wan at the present time ‘be little prospect either of progress or of peace’ (p. 14). 
ltisinspired by this sense of urgency that Dr Raven would modestly claim that 
tis work is ‘at least... aimed in the right direction’, even though it offers no 
complete description of any visible and easily attainable goal. 

I would not agree that Dr Raven has belittled the contribution of the ‘exact 
tiences’ to the scientific outlook of today; in so far, for example, as he makes 
oily comparatively brief mention of Isaac Newton, it could be defended as part 
ithe cost he must pay to expound his own new standpoint. At the same time I 
im bound to admit that present developments in physics are perhaps rather more 
important, both for their difficulties and possibilities, than Dr Raven makes out. 
Ye with such a vast field we are all of us bound to have our own preferences and 
tien prejudices, and we may take to heart what I am sure Dr Raven would be the 
ist to apply to himself — his judgment on some early Christians, that there, ‘as 
often in human affairs, distortion is seen to accompany not our wickedness but 
dur virtues: at the best we are unprofitable servants’ (p. 48). 

Iam sure Dr Raven is quite importantly correct in his criticism of deism. It 
may be behind ‘the language of Scripture ... Christian hymns, prayers and 
feaching’ (p. 19). It may have a great, and in some measure deserved, popular 
‘peal. It may even have facilitated one account of the distinctiveness of Chris- 
lanity, in so far as it has often been a background to discussions of miracle. But 
whatever its various virtues, they should not conceal its fundamental unsuitability 
br either philosophy or theology. God becomes modelled as ‘just one of our- 
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selves’, and any ideas of a providence of God’s constant care become utterly 
problematical. 

Deism will only be dethroned when have deepened our worship so much as to 
see the blasphemy of our model; and when we have struggled with the complexi- 
ties of language to elucidate a more worthy logic for ‘God’. As Dr Raven reminds 
us, more than once, in the latter direction we have still a long struggle before us, 
But in the first direction Dr Raven has led us very far. With Basil he would 
remind us that ‘a single blade of grass is enough to occupy your whole mind’, 
and with Basil he would say: ‘I want creation to thrill you with such wonder that 
everywhere every tiny plant may remind you of its Maker’ (p. 47). This is deepened 
worship indeed. We are all immensely grateful to Dr Raven for a book not only 
provocative but visionary; not only detailed but devout. 

TAN RAMSEY 


C. S. WILKINSON: The Wake of the Bounty. Cassell, 18s. net. 


When the highways of literary research seem to become daily more trodden and 
dusty, it is agreeable to be reminded that a pilgrimage along one of the byways 
may begin from a most unexpected point of departure. Mr Wilkinson tells how 
the discovery of a letter signed ‘F. Christian’, in a scrapbook picked up ina 
London bookshop, started him on a winding road that led to Coleridge and 
The Ancient Mariner. Could ‘F. Christian’ be Fletcher Christian, the leader of 
that Mutiny on the Bounty familiar to pre-war cinema-goers? The letter was 
written from Scotland in 1812, years after the mutineer was supposed to have 
died on Pitcairn Island. The Wake of the Bounty develops the theory that Chris- 
tian came back secretly to this country, that he met Wordsworth soon after his 
return and that Wordsworth passed on his story to Coleridge. Fletcher Christian 
_ was, it is suggested, the Ancient Mariner himself. 

Now these speculations, as Mr Wilkinson acknowledges, are not entirely new. 
It was previously known that one of Coleridge’s notebooks contains the entry 
‘Adventures of Christian the mutineer’ among a list of possible subjects for a 
poem. The connection of this entry with The Ancient Mariner was remarked, 
though not pursued, by Lowes in The Road to Xanadu. \t was known also that 
Wordsworth and Christian had attended the same school in their boyhood. 
Traditions of Christian’s return were to be found in the north country. And of 
course it was Wordsworth who suggested that the Mariner should be shown to 
suffer for the commission of some great wrong. 

In spite of Thoreau’s dictum about the trout in the milk, circumstantial 
evidence cannot be taken as absolute proof, and Mr Wilkinson has not estab- 
lished a firm case. He has worked skilfully, and with a shrewd knowledge of 
men and affairs, on the material at his disposal. He shows that there were several 
links between the families of Wordsworth and Christian. He makes it clear that, 
whatever did in fact happen to the leader of the mutiny, there is good reason to 
suppose that he did not die on Pitcairn. But beyond this he depends too much on 
those enticing but unreliable guides of the literary detective — local gossip and 
the argument from silence. Yet though the question must remain open, the 
speculations which it has aroused are too interesting to be dismissed lightly. 
Was Wordsworth the Hermit to whom the Mariner confided the story of his 
return? Certainly it could have been written of him that 


He loves to talk with Mariners 
That come from a far Countree, 


and he seems to have had a gift for drawing out long and self-pitying tales from 
the most unlikely people. But then would he have passed on as a free gift to 
Coleridge a subject so much after his own heart? Mr Wilkinson suggests that the 





